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1 of Gladiolus Louise with Buddleia and Feverfew 


Grown by Will S. Guthrie, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, at Willberta Gardens, Lake Aluma 


(Arrangement by Foster. Photo by Watton) 
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W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


Peonies-Iris 





Write at once for our 5th Annual C 4 
log, including 1929 Glad ata. 
tell us this is the best ‘cataion eeok, Our 


Leading Canadian Specialists 

LILIES and IRISES. Sole #8 GLADTOLS, , ROR 
Superior British Columbia Grown Agents 

Lilium Princeps, variety Geo. ¢ on “We ban 
new hardy lily in many years. Our man, the See 
import permits for U. 8. customers, Went Will procuy 


J. W. CROW, LTD., Lynnwood Ave. see dug 
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The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 
(over 800 rare varieties) 
SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 
listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 


Oregon Grown Gladioli 
COLEMAN GARDENS 


Box 24 - 








Multnomah, Oregon 








The Glad Guid 


. This ry booklet is an effort guide th 
over to a better appreciation of e 
tains their history, culture, ond the Gifts nm 
an attempt to describe only those varietie teeta 
merit for the home garden. FREE. 128 of proved 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENs 
Painesville, Ohio 
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The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what you want. 

That is what we grow and sell. 

Our catalog of gladiolus, roses, 

rennials and rock plants is 
ree for the asking. 

Many new and rare flowers 





offered. 
DELKIN’S ty SOUND 
@ BULBS, c. 
Bellevue - Washington 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 


Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. 1st. 


M. F. W RIGHT 








NEW IRIS List 
NOW READY 


LE GRON FLORAL Co. 
124 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio 
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KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers should write for my 
new Wholesale price list.. It’s Free. 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog has been mailed. If 
your copy has not yet arrived, write for another 


Free copy. 
Goshen, Ind. 


A. E. KUNDERD . 
Box F 











JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each ----$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-- 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready 


GEORGE J. seam. Inc. 


New Hyde Park : L. £., MY. 








KEMP’S Orchid Flowered 
JAPANESE IRIS 


Originated by 


) me and disseminated from my 
Gardens. 


Send for descriptive price list. 


J. A. KEMP, Breeder and Grower 
Box 181-F. G. . Little Silver, W. J, 











SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 


10 Karl Rosefield (best red). *%. 00 
10 Couronne D’Or (white) ________________- 50 
aw ae Ge cae CO 50 

ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $8.00 ane 
10 Peonies, all colors, my selection $2.50 


Send for list of over 100 varieties. _ 


STANLEY C. ROSEFIELD 


Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 





= 7 
Paeonies Iris 
60 Acres 10 Acres 
Write for Catalogues will find our 
prices are right. 
GILBERT H. WILD & SON 


Sarcoxie : - - Mo. 





JUST A POSTAL carp | 


Will put your name on our Gladiolus list for 
next year’s catalogue or any specials we issue, 
Send yours now to 


D. H UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty - Salem, Oregon 

















IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 
Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions: Free catalogs. 

INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Ine. 


IRIS 


All very fine varieties Aphrodite, Santa Barbara, 
Pioneer, Morning Splendor, Asia, Mary Gibson, 
Rosado. One rhizome of each, labeled, for 
$7.50 prepaid. See June and July issues for 
other collections Send for list. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest Seattle, Wash. 


18—IRIS $1.00 POSTPAID 
3 each any 6, 2 each any 8, 1 each any 12, from this 
list, correctly labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Rhein Nini, 
Rubella, American Black Prince, Mandraliscae, Lore, 





Ignatia, Mme. Chereau, Quaker L ady, Perfection, Hon- 
orabilis, Flavescens, Monsignor, Kochii, Ossian, Rer. 
Wurtele, Violet Queen, Fairy. We dig and ship every 


week till Oct. 1. Wait for Sept. 
price list of Peonies, Iris, Tulips, 
short but good wholesale list. 

c. H. SMITH - - 


Peony offer. 
Delphiniums. . Aly 








Iris Bargain 
30 MODERN IRIS ROOTS 


5 each 6 kinds good assortment for $2.25 post- 


paid. Retail value $4.50. July-August de- 

livery. Send for catalog. It’s free. 
STONECREST GARDENS 

Eau Claire - Wisconsin 








ATKINS 


EVERGREENS 


BOBBINK & 


ROSES PERENNIALS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 





IRISES *: 


Firmament, Lent 
splendid Irises, all yi 
season. 


GELSER BROS. - Box F - Dalton, N.Y. 


Faribault, Minn. 
12 NAMED 


VARIETIES > $1.0 I. 00 


Postpaid in U.S.A. 


Williamson, Fairy and nine othe 
Delivery after our blooming 





DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalog 


A book devoted primarily to offers 
of such items as will help you to 
make the most out of midsummer 
gardening opportunities. No mat- 
ter what your needs—seeds, bulbs, 
plants, etc., etc.—so long as they 
are seasonable you’ll find them of- 
fered in the catalog. Please ask 
for it, mentioning this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the 
most complete lists of Hardy Lilies 
ever offered. Detailed cultural di- 

rections sent with each order for 
Lily bulbs. Also new perennials 
and rare rockery subjects. 


Send for Catalog 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte Box G Vermont 








Member A. G. S. and C. G. S. 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 


THE BIG FOUR 


Betty Nuthall Toberson 
Marmora Pfister’s Triumph 
A great future for each. A great 
pleasure to the Amateur. A profit for 
the grower. If you are not on my mail 
ing list we both lose. 
J. H. HEBERLING 
Easton, Ill. ° 
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"Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post Office at Calciu 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 


m, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 








PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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A Mission Memory Garden 


have seen in many a day I 
found on the grounds of one of 
the old Spanish Missions in 


California. 


() of the loveliest gardens I 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Franciscan Missions in California in 
1834, these old establishments rapidly 
fell into decay and ruin. The im- 
mense herds were sold, the lands 
seized by Mexican governmental 











Main entrance to Memory Garden from El] Camino Real 


Mission San Fernando is situated 
about twenty miles from the city of 
Los Angeles, in the rich and fertile 
San Fernando Valley. Once compris- 
ing a great portion of that valley, now, 
its glory past and its acres confiscated, 
there isn’t much left. Just the noble 


old adobe monastery, with its peeling’ 


facade and its worm-eaten timbers; 
the crumbling ruins of the church, 
with its adjacent cemetery all weed- 
grown and disheveled, the time-worn, 
weather-beaten crosses leaning this 
way and that, their inscriptions long 
since washed into obliteration by Win- 
ters’ rains; a few Olive trees stagger- 
ing along in the wake of what remains 
of the adobe wall which once sur- 
rounded a vast orchard; these—and 
the Garden. 4 
Oh, no, it is not the same old Gar- 
den planted there by the hands of the 
Fathers so many years ago! That 
were too good to be true. Too much 
to ask of vandalism and time. But 
it is the best substitute that Memory 
could erect on the site of the old. 
ollowing the secularization of the 





located Memory Garden, dedicated to 
the memory of those valiant Soldiers 
of the Cross of Christ, the Franciscan 
priests who did so much towards the 
civilization and Christianization of 
early California. 

The Garden is beautifully laid out, 
with long, vine-clad pergolas flanking 
it on either side, extending from the 
main entrance off the famous El 
Camino Real (The King’s Highway) 
to the old monastery, which forms a 
most picturesque background. Within 
its precincts are to be found a multi- 
tude of flowers and shrubs, palms and 
citrus trees. Graveled walks wind 
luringly in all directions, with shaded 
garden seats inviting the visitor to 
stop and rest when weary. 

Close by the arched corridors of the 
Mission monastery stands an old, old 
Spanish fountain, its reservoir walls 
constructed of red brick made by In- 
dian neophyte hands long ago. This 
fountain splashes away just as merrily 
as it did in the past when its music 
soothed the harassed soul of some 
homesick padre from Spain. The 














The arched corridors of the old adobe Monastery, so architecturally typical of Spain 


authorities and afterwards divided. 


Eventually a portion of the San Fer- 
nando holdings were purchased by the 
late L. C. Brand of Los Angeles, and 
after his death his widow donated the 
property to the city of Los Angeles 
to be used as a park. And here is 


pigeons now play and coo about its 
cooling rim just as their fore-runners 
did when they were lured there by 
kindly, priestly hands. 

Standing beneath a graceful, droop- 
ing Pepper tree near the fountain is a 
bronze statue of Juniperro Serra, the 
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originator of the Mission plan in Cali- 
fornia, and a tireless worker for the 
good of the Indians, to the day of his 
death. 

A border of the Garden near the en- 
trance is devoted to the floral efforts 
of the entire chain of Franciscan Mis- 
sions, extending from San Diego to 
San Francisco, a distance of seven 
hundred miles. They were twenty in 
number, and here on this narrow 
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or a cutting of the old padres’ original 
plant. From this border we can see 
from whence came many of Cali- 
fornia’s loveliest flowers. 

A study of the Franciscan Fathers 
in California convinces us that they 
were in almost every instance lovers 
of Nature. Whether this taste was 
natural with them or whether they 
cultivated it in emulation of the pas- 
toral-souled founder of their Order, 





The Ancient Spanish Fountain, beneath its drooping Pep- 


per Tree, 


border is to be found a convention of 
the descendants of every plant grow- 
ing in the gardens of these Missions, 
which was planted by the padres before 
the days of secularization. A little 
metal plate stands in the ground in the 
center of each plat, giving the name of 
the Mission represented and listing 
the names of the flowers in the plat. 
Each plant is there to speak for itself, 
having been grown from either a seed 


with Padre Juniperro Serra keeping guard 


St. Francis D’Assisi, who was one of 
the greatest Nature lovers of all time, 
is not material. We know that they 
all took great pride in the cultivation 
of their flower and vegetable gardens, 
as well as their orchards; and surely, 
as the past rulers of San Fernando 
look down from their places in Heaven 
upon the spot where their own loved 
garden once bloomed, they will agree 
among themselves that “It is good.” 





Hints on Organizing Flower Shows 
BY ALEX LAURIE, (in The American Florist) 


E ARE often called on to advise in 

the organization, the staging and 

the judging of flower shows spon- 
sored by various community civic and 
garden organizations as well as local, 
county or state fairs. The tendency at 
the present time is largely in the direc- 
tion of educating the people in general in 
the use of that natural beauty which 
abounds about us and which we ourselves 
can produce with a little experience. 
These public exhibitions encourage more 
gardens and also raise the standards of 
the materials grown. Keen rivalry is 
stimulated and healthful recreation is 
fostered. In addition to that the younger 
generation is given an insight into plant 
development and the narrowness of life 
in the city or small town is gradually 
broadened and new vistas are presented. 
There is no doubt that the love of flowers 
inculeated in the minds of the children is 
bound to have beneficial effects. 


Our experience in the judging of vari- 
ous small and large shows indicates that 
some definite information and guidance 
must be presented to the sponsors of 
these affairs in order to secure the best 
results. The shows may be staged in 
the Spring, Summer or Fall. The Spring 
shows will include the early flowering 
bulbous flowers such as the Tulips, 
Daffodils and others. Later on these 
may be followed by the Iris and Peony 
displays. In the Summer various gar- 
den flowers will compose the bulk of the 
available material, with the Gladiolus 
predominating in August and Dahlias in 
September. The shows may be of one 
type of flowers only, or they may assume 
a miscellaneous aspect. 

Whatever the show, rules must be laid 
down and adhered to. In the first place, 
entries should be made a few days in ad- 
vance to enable the committee handling 
the work to reserve the necessary space. 





These entries should be ma 

and placed in sealed envelope :uumber 
any complications and complaints 
judging. Promptness in Staging ; 
sential. A dead line of time po i 
set and after that no further rs d be 
permitted. Once staged, the as 
should be under the exclusive charge a 
the exhibition committee. To facili : 
judging all classes should be crea 
separately. This saves time and Uped 
cludes the possibility of missing som 
the entries. If competent judees oa 
selected, their decision should be final 
but if any complaints be made in ; 
formal manner, they may be referred 
again to the judges for reconsideratj 
If the show is held for both professional 
and amateurs, separate classes must be 
designated for each and pains taken ¢ 
ascertain the status of the exhibitors, 


In order to show quality, rarity of 
material and its artistic arrangements 
the classes should bé grouped under two 
separate heads. The first one should 
deal with each particular flower using 
12 to 25 individual stems in each vase 
for the smaller types and three to six 
for such large flowers as the Gladiolys 
or the Dahlia. The classification should 
be by color, rather than variety. The 
second head should deal with the ap. 
rangement of these flowers in special 
containers such as baskets, vases and 
bowls. Even under this head it igs jm. 
portant to specify the quantity of 
material to be used in each container 
otherwise judging becomes a matter of 
guesswork. Special stress should be laid 
on the point that the exhibitor grow his 
or her own flowers and take care of the 
arrangement. The containers should be 
furnished by the organization sponsoring 
the show so as to secure uniformity, and 
this information must be relayed to the 
exhibitors in ample time. Special re 
ceptacles may be furnished by the ex 
hibitor. The schedule of prizes must be 
so worded as to avoid misapprehensions, 

The premiums used for the show may 
consist of ribbons, trophies, donations 
from various interested parties and 
sometimes cash. Sweepstake prizes for 
the greatest number of points secuted 
are an added incentive to the exhibitor, 
For this purpose definite scales of points 
should be used for all classes and prem- 
iums. Entrance fees should not be made, 
and if possible no charge for admi 
imposed. The exhibition hall should 
ample and centrally located and 
effort made to advertise the show 
ciently to attract a worthwhile crowd 
More than two days are not desired for 
the show, since the flowers will not keep 
in good condition and will become a 


sightly toward the end, defeating the | 


very purpose of the exhibit. 





The concise outline which Prob 
Laurie gives us on this page about 


flower shows in general, is about the | 


best that I have ever seen, and those 
who are interested in putting on flower 
shows will do well to read same care 
fully. There is no mystery about 
flower shows,—just a question of g 

sense. No system, or form, or par 
ticular method, will amount to aly 
thing unless the details are carried 

in a careful and conscientious Way 


Indeed, a greenhorn, if he has gump- 


tion and is not afraid of hard work 
can stage a better flower show than 
dilatory expert. ( Eprtor) 
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The Growing of Delphiniums 


BY E. D. CROWL, (Calif.) 


HERE are few plants that have 
Ti effectiveness in the garden 
of the modern hybrid Delphin- 
ium. Its habit of growth, tall, 
straight and shapely, and coloring, 
(blues, lavenders and _ pastel shades 
being not too plentiful in the garden) 
make it one of the most splendid of 
garden plants. It is also a good cut 
fower, the laterals or side branches 
being especially fine for that purpose. 
There is, however, one thing that 
should be known in regard to using 
the Delphinium as a cut flower. The 
buds, contrary to the habit of most 
lants, do not open well in water, 
therefore practically all of the buds 
should be allowed to open before cut- 
ting. Clip off the lower ones if their 
petals are dropping, then put the spike 
into water, leaves and all, up. to the 
blooms, and let stand several hours. 
After this treatment they will keep 
as well as the average flower. 

Delphiniums are easily grown if a 
few fundamentals are observed in 
planting and cultivation. They have 
the look of an expensive-and-hard-to- 
raise plant, but they really grow with 
ease and vigor. 

So we will begin at the beginning: 
Purchase your seed, not at the grocery 
store, but the best hybrid seed that 
your purse will stand, though it is 
not necessary to import seed ;—quite 
as good quality may be obtained in 
the United States with the added 
factor of, generally, better germinat- 














Three feet of bloom 


ing quality. You can suit your taste 
in regard to color, purchasing seed 
of light or dark blue, pastel shades, 
single or semi-double varieties. Do 
not, however, expect that the plants 
will all be the same in color—hybrid 
Delphiniums have been crossed and re- 
crossed, until the plants from a given 
strain will have a good deal of variety 
in color, form of bloom, number of 
sepals, height of plant and form of 
leaf, though the majority will be what 
you selected when ordering your seed. 
Some of the plants will send out num- 
bers of laterals, others will have few 
or none. The plants with the greatest 
number of laterals will remain in 
bloom for the longest time; and those 
without laterals will make the most 
effective single spikes, as the whole 
strength of the shoot goes to the one 
spike of bloom. 

Now for the planting: Procure a 
shallow box and fill it with sifted soil, 
one-half leaf mold, one-quarter sand, 
one-quarter loam. Then take a block 
of wood and press the soil down until 
smooth and even on top. It is not 
necessary to press it hard, just enough 
to make it smooth, so the seed will all 
be the same depth under the ground. 
Then sow the seed on top of this soil. 
And—this is contrary to all the tenets 
of seed sowing—sow it thickly. I 
have found from many years’ experi- 
ence that the seeds germinate much 
better when thickly sown. Then over 
the top of the seed put sifted leaf 
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Wrexham Delphiniums 
(Center stalk about 6 feet) 
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mold, just enough to cover the seed, 
and press again, gently, with the 
block. Then water with a fine rose 
sprayer, so the seed will not be washed 
out. After this, put the box in a dark 
and cool place until the little plantlets 
begin to break through the soil, which 
will probably be in about two weeks, 
but may be three. If I have any 
doubts as to the freshness of the seed, 
I soak it over night in warmish water, 
then dry slightly with a cloth or 
blotter and sow it while still damp. 


Wy sen the young plants begin to 
appear, remove to the light, but 
not direct sunlight. After three or 
four days give some sun and as soon 
as they will stand it, full sun. When 
the first true leaf appears, and before 
it is fully expanded, transplant to 
larger boxes, setting them about 114 
inches apart. Use a light soil, shade 
for a few days, then give full sun- 
light and watch them grow. If the 
little plants are left in the seed boxes 
too long, the roots will branch and 
there will be much trouble in trying 
to separate the plants. At the time 
that the first true leaf appears, the 
roots are just beginning to branch, 
hence are easily separated without 
breaking. 

As soon as the plants are large 
enough, they should be put into their 
permanent places. The ground should 
be deeply dug and finely pulverized 
but no manure of any kind should be 
put on it. If the soil is heavy, work 
in sand, coal ashes, or old plaster to 
loosen it and give it a coating of leaf- 
mold or peat if you have it handy, and 
also a good sprinkling of lime. Then 
put in your plants. Place them two 
feet apart—of course they are tiny, 
but you will be surprised at the way 
they will grow. After their first 




















A six-foot plant not yet in full bloom 












































A bed of White Delphiniums 


bloom, a little bone meai may be dug 
in around the plants, keeping it a re- 
spectful distance from the stalk. 
Other than cultivation and a little 
bone meal after each blooming period, 
these plants should not be touched for 
at least three years—in other words, 
let them alone as long as they do well. 
If you must divide the plants, do it in 


the Spring, and dip all cut surfaces 
in sulphur or powered charcoal before 
replanting. 

For an effective planting, put one of 
the pink cluster Roses on a wall or 
trellis, Lady Gay or Dorothy Perkins, 
and plant Delphiniums, preferably 
light or medium shades, in front. It 
will be a dream of delight. 














Facts About Peonies® 


C. W. BUNN, (Minn.) 


HE Peony originated in Manchuria 

or Siberia and its consequent in- 

heritance of hardiness makes it the 
flower of the North. I think no one has 
fixed its farthest north point but we 
know it flourishes at Winnipeg. The soil 
and climate of our state suit it. The 
Peony is never injured in Minnesota by 
the cold of Winter. Its greatest climatic 
peril here is hot weather during bloom or 
growth before bloom. 


The Peony does its best in a clay soil 
and the proportion of clay can hardly 
be too high. Roots of trees and shrubs 
are destructive and to be avoided. Be- 
fore planting prepare the soil two feet 
deep and each plant should have at least 
3% feet of room laterally. After ex- 
cavating the bed the lower foot of soil 
should be made quite rich by a mixture 
of manure or compost. See that the 
upper foot of soil contains no manure 
whatsoever. Use clay freely in the upper 
foot. A Peony division set in clay with 
soil below within the reach of the small 
roots it will send out is ideally planted 
and ought to last many years. 


The professional grower with his large 
fields cannot go to this trouble and ex- 
pense, indeed does not need to. He plants 
to divide and sell his roots within four 
years; and good soil with a cover crop 
plowed under gives him an excellent field 
good for as long as he will need it. But 
the amateur, not planting for growth 
and sale of roots, ought to prepare his 





*Read before the Ramsey County Men’s Garden 
Club, February 23, 1927. 


ground so his plants will be good much 
longer than four years. 


Cover the eyes with two inches of soil 
as nearly as may be. Commonly a cover- 
ing of litter is advised for the first Win- 
ter, not to avoid injury from cold but to 
prevent roots from being thrown out or 
moved by the frost. A better cover is 
a spadeful or two of earth, making a 
mound above the Peony, having all the 
benefits of litter with the decided ad- 
vantage of insuring perfect drainage. 
It throws the water away from the plant. 
The mound is easily removed in the 
Spring. 

After good planting comes good culti- 
vation. Peonies cannot be cultivated too 
frequently and ought to be gone over 
with a potato fork or hoe at least after 
every rain. 

A little dressing of bone meal and 
wood ashes once a year, not too close to 
the plants and carefully worked into the 
soil, will be beneficial; but this should 
not be overdone. 

During bloom and growth before bloom 
and during August when next year’s 
eyes are being made, supply water if 
drought demands it. 

No plant is permanent and while the 
Peony is one of the longest-lived per- 
ennials it will not live forever. New 
plants must be produced by root division. 
There is no answer to the question how 
long a plant should stand without di- 
vision. It ought to be divided whenever 
it shows signs of deterioration. Too 
many and thin stems are the sure sign 
and such stems mean inferior flowers. 
An expert Peony grower never moves 
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and replants a Peony root that h 

for two years. Much better val 
obtained by dividing. I think ‘he - 
no question that a good division is Pe 
than a one-year-old plant. A one 
old plant, unless its fine roots be tree 
off, reducing it substantially to mmed 
vision, will never produce as good _* 
as a strong division. The lantin 
clumps should be utterly condemned” of 
this condemnation should be extended 
those dealers and growers who advent 
and try to induce purchasers to by 7 
plant clumps. ¥ and 

The serious diseases of Peonij 
the root, either root gall or rot. he 
security against these consists in plant. 
ing clean stock in clean soil, preferahj 
clay, and avoiding over-fertilization d 
bad drainage. Root disease has Pa 
cured by planting in clay and diyigj 
and replanting in clay. I know of 1» 
case where root disease has cured itself 
in any soil other than clay. Health 
roots cannot be grown and good results 
cannot be obtained from replanting jp 
the same soil where Peonies were Dre 
viously grown—that is until after th 
lapse of years. 

For large blooms remove side buds 
that is leave only one bud on a sta 
Size can be still further increased by x. 
moving all the buds from part of th 
stalks. Blooms may be greatly improyy 
in quality by putting over them afte 
the bud has softened and partly openg 
either a one or two-pound paper 
fastened with a pin or rubber band. This 
protects from the sun, the wind, the raip 
and the dew. 

It is easy for an amateur to show fly. 
ers and more amateurs ought to exhibit 
flowers at the shows. A moderate nun. 
ber of flowers can be shown without 
much difficulty and an amateur who wil 
take pains should be able to produce x 
good flowers as any one. There is m 
difficulty in keeping flowers for the shoy 
two or three weeks. They should be at 
at the proper stage of development and 
put in a storage room with the temper 
ature at about 40 degrees. With a litte 
experience one learns the proper stage 
of development, which differs in diffe. 
ent varieties. For example, Festin 


Maxima, or any loosely built flower, wil j 


develop properly in storage from a bul 
only partly soft to the fingers when cit. 
But tightly built heavy flowers like ls 
France and Solange must be left on tk 
plant until the flower is half or thre 
quarters opened. I think the late-bloom- 
ing Peonies, as a class, require mud 
fuller development on the plant befor 
cutting then the early Peonies. 

While one may spend a great deal d 
money on Peonies, the high-priced vat 
eties are not necessarily the best one. 
Low prices indicate an abundance 
stock, not inferior quality. The follov- 
ing varieties are among the best anl 
mostly can be bought for a dollar each 
not one costs over two dollars: 


WHITE PINK 
Avalanche Albert Crousse 
Baroness Schroeder Asa Gray 
Festiva Maxima Claire Dubois 
Grandiflora Nivea Germaine Bigot 

Plena Gismonda 


Marguerite Gerard 
Marie Crousse | 
Mons. Jules Elie 


James Kelway* 

Marie Lemoine 

Mons. Dupont 

Mme. de Verneville 

Mme. Emile Lemoine 
Rep 

Adolph Rosseau Felix Crouse 

Karl Rosefield 


The following varieties, than whi 
there are no better, cost from two 
to five dollars per root: 


Mme. Ducel 
Octavie Demay 
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WHITE PINK 
Elwood Pleas 
ane Tourangelle 
Frances Willard Milton Hill 
Eochanowning Walter Faxon 
E. B. Bro Rosa Bonheur 
Reine Hortense 
Phoebe Cary 
Rep Mme. J = 
ichard Carvel Martha Bulloc 
— Brand Le France 


Victoire de la Marne Lady Alexandra Duff 





Peony—Anomala 


ay, (May 15th,) in northern 
en pant in the latitude of Du- 
buque and the northern line of Illinois, 
the Peony Anomala is in bloom. 

I wonder how many people are ac- 
quainted with it. I find it mentioned 
in very few catalogues and not at all 
in some of the largest. Even when 
mentioned, the description is very in- 
adequate. In the first place its ex- 
treme earliness is notable. We hardly 
ever have any other Peony in bloom 
here until after May 30th. It has 
beautiful cut foliage of dark, glossy 
green and the flowers, nearly single, 
are of rich rose-crimson, looking, at 
a distance, like dark red Roses, when 
partly open. When fully open the yel- 
low stamens are conspicuous. All 
through the season the plant is un- 
usually attractive—not finely-cut like 
Tenuifolia. The roots are tuberous, 
something like those of P. officinalis, 
put more slender. 


GEO. S. WooDRUFF, (Iowa) 





Spinach Culture 


Spinach cannot be grown on poor land. 
A fertile loamy soil is best with a good 
application of fertilizer applied before 
the crop is planted. The rows should be 
15 to 18 in. apart, or another method of 
planting is to sow 10-in. drills or beds 
that are 4 to 7 ft. wide. The latter is the 
method employed by the commercial 
growers in the Norfolk, Va., section. 
The land should be plowed several weeks 
before sowing, as fresh-plowed ground 
would be too dry. A good place is where 
an early crop of vegetables were grown. 
Harrow the ground just before sowing 
to kill all grass and weeds. 


For the fall crop, the seed can be sown 
from middle of August until the middle 
of September. It is hard to get a stand 
here in Virginia before September, owing 
to hot dry weather, Spinach being a cold- 
weather plant. But if a good rain comes 
latter part of August, most of the grow- 
ers take a chance and sow part of the 
crop as soon as possible after the rain. 
If the plants come up and live it will put 
the crop on the market 10 days to two 
weeks earlier, while if the sowing is a 
failure the ground is harrowed and sown 
again in September. Seed sown first of 
September will mature a crop about first 
of December. The main crop for Spring 
should be sown in October. Apply about 
1,200 Ibs. fertilizer per acre. A good 
mixture is one containing 7 per cent 
nitrogen, 7 per cent phosphoric acid and 

per cent potash, with a top-dressing of 
200 to 300 Ibs. nitrate of soda per acre 
after the plants come up. Where blight 
is prevalent, Virginia Savoy, a blight- 
resistant variety should be sown. 

R. C.—in Rural New-Yorker 
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Gladiolus Diseases 
BY BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


ARD ROT (Septoria gladioli). Corm 

lesions appear in the Fall as minute 

water-soaked spots, of a reddish 
brown to brownish black color. It is 
usually necessary to remove the husks 
from the corms in order to see the 
lesions, although in some cases the husk 
also is diseased. As the spot increases 
in size the center becomes sunken, the 
color deepens to a distinct black, and the 
margin becomes more definite. Fre- 
quently the disease advances so far that 
the corm is reduced to a hard, shriveled, 
and wrinkled mummy. Leaf spots with 
dark margins and ashen centers with 
definite black pimples are produced by 
the same parasite. Corms become in- 
fected in the field. The source of infec- 
tion may be either infested soil or dis- 
eased parent corms. Individual rot 
lesions may enlarge rapidly in storage. 
Spread in storage is not known to occur 
but is believed possible in cases where in- 
fested soil is stored with the corms. 


Fusarium rot (Fusarium sp.) Corm 
lesions are slightly sunken, more or less 
circular in outline, have definite margins, 
and frequently have definite and con- 
spicuous concentric markings or zones. 
The color varies with that of the variety 
but is usually a brown or reddish brown. 
Infection takes place in the field; the rot 
advances in storage. 


Dry rot (Sclerotium sp.) Corm lesions 
are usually small, more or less circular, 
with a definite, somewhat sharply de- 
fined margin and of a brown to brownish 
black color. Infection takes place in the 
field; rot advances in storage and may 
convert the corm to a dry mummy. 


Scab and Leaf blight (Bacterium mar- 
ginatum.) Leaf spots are circular to 
elliptical, rusty red in color, becoming 
dull brown or purplish. These spots may 
occur on all parts of the foliage but are 
often confined to the lower leaves. The 
leaf disease makes rapid progress only 
in warm and moist weather, when the 
rot spreads, causing the collapse of the 
aerial part of the plant. This organism 
also causes a characteristic disease of 
Gladiolus corms. Husk lesions are brown 
to black, causing holes or cracks. On 
the body of the corm the spots are cir- 
cular depressed areas, yellow to brown, 
horny in texture, easily removed, leaving 
saucer-shaped pits. In these lesions of 
husk and corm the bacteria remain viable 
and pathogenic from season to season. 
There is evidence that the disease per- 
sists in soil also. 


Leaf blight (Bacterium gummisudans. ) 
This disease has been reported from only 
one locality in the Middle West. The 
spots are translucent, usually angular, 
water-soaked, dark green, becoming 
brown. From these lesions there is a 
copious bacterial exudate in which soil 
particles become embedded. Young stock 
is much more severely attacked than ma- 
ture plants. 


CONTROL OF GLADIOLUS DISEASES 
Selection of healthy corms and grow- 


ing them in disease-free soil, is the only 
known procedure that will give an abso- 
lutely healthy crop. Selections should be 
made in the Spring when disease lesions 
are most conspicuous. It is necessary 
to remove the husks to be sure the corms 
are free from disease. Massey advises 
treating the selected corms in 5% for- 
maldehyde for 30 minutes as a precau- 
tion against parasites which may adhere 
to the surface. When seedlings are 
grown the use of clean soil is vital. 
Spraying may be practical in seedling 
plots. Massey found Bordeaux plus a 
“sticker” or adhesive reduced the amount 
of leaf disease due to Septoria. Two 
pounds of resin and one pound of sal 
soda crystals were dissolved in a gallon 
of water and added to 50 gallons of the 
5-5-50 Bordeaux. Although untried, this 
spray may be effective against the bac- 
terial leaf blights. Corms affected with 
Scab have been reported to give healthy 
crops when planted in clean soil. At- 
tempts to kill the parasites present in 
corm-rot lesions by chemical or heat 
treatments have thus far been unsuc- 
cessful. The extent of damage done by 
corm rots in storage may be reduced by 
cleaning the corms and providing good 
ventilation. 





Gladiolus Culture 


There is a fascination in growing the 
wonderful named varieties, with their 
various types and forms, beautiful colors, 
color combinations and markings, know- 
ing each one by its name, also who orig- 
inated it, which seems to grow upon one 
as soon as he becomes a “Glad fan.” 
There is also great delight in growing a 
good mixture. A few years ago I pur- 
chased a quantity of mixed bulblets from 
one of the large originators, to which I 
have added many unnamed seedlings and 
some of the older worth-while varieties 
which I no longer cared to propagate 
separately, until now I have several hun- 
dred distinct varieties in this mixture. 

My experience has led me to believe 
that even the amateur who never grew 
a plant of any description can be success- 
ful growing Gladiolus, for there are few 
diseases which are fatal to them, nor are 
they the prey of any insects which can- 
not be easily controlled. 

When I first became interested in them 
I secured a treatise on their culture 
which had been contributed to by leading 
growers throughout the world. No two 
of them seemed to agree upon the type of 
soil best suited for the purpose. This 
information, with my own meager ex- 
perience and observation among growers 
with whom I am acquainted, leads me to 
make the statement that real prize 
Gladiolus can be grown upon any type of 
soil, provided it is located in full sun- 
light, has good drainage, a fair degree 
of effort is put forth in the preparation 
of the soil, proper care is taken in the 
selection of the bulbs and their planting, 
and if they are given thorough cultiva- 
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tion throughout the growing season un- 
til the buds appear. I have grown extra 
fine flowers on very ordinary gravelly soil, 
which had not been fertilized in several 
years, nor did I use any fertilizer what- 
ever, but did give them intensive culti- 
vation. If it were necessary for me to 
choose between fertilizer or intensive 
cultivation I would take the cultivation 
every time, provided of course the soil 
was not so poor that it could not be ex- 
pected to grow a crop of any kind. 

I am asked many times during the 
blooming season what my method of 
growing them is, and my answer is al- 
ways the same: Prepare the soil well, 
plant the bulbs at least four inches deep, 
five inches is better in sandy soil, and 
keep the soil stirred. 

Now for a few words in regard to the 
method I have followed in promoting 
plant growth and flowers of enormous 
size, which only a few years ago I would 
have thought impossible. First is the 
selection of varieties. While any variety 
will respond to special care and treat- 
ment, showing an increase in size of both 
plant and flower, yet to obtain maximum 
results select those varieties which are 
naturally strong, robust, tall growers. I 
have had the greatest success with 
Diener’s Mrs. Leon Douglas, Diener’s 
Rose Ash, and Kunderd’s Snow Boy. 
Next select young but full-grown bulbs 
at least 14% inches in diameter. Young 
bulbs can usually be distinguished by the 
high crown or thickness from stem end 
to roots, the older bulbs being thinner 
and more flat and very seldom have the 
vitality of a younger well-grown bulb. 

Next prepare the soil by spading or 
plowing to a depth of at least six inches, 
seven or eight inches being still better, 
harrowing or raking until it is in a finely 
pulverized condition. I open the furrows 
in which the bulbs are to be planted, to a 
depth of five inches, making them two feet 
apart. In the bottom of these trenches 
I sow a liberal application of pulverized 
sheep manure with a sprinkling of finely 
ground bonemeal. This is thoroughly 
mixed with the soil, so that in setting the 
bulbs they do not come in direct contact 
with the fertilizer. Extra fine flowers 
can be grown by planting the bulbs only 
two or three inches apart; in fact, the 
commercial growers recommend setting 
them the width of the bulbs apart, i.e., 
one-inch bulbs would be planted an inch 
apart, two-inch bulbs two inches apart, 
and so on. However, for maximum re- 
sults in plant growth and development of 
flowers they should not be planted closer 
than six inches apart, while a foot be- 
tween plants will be found still better. 
After the bulbs are placed I cover them 
to a depth of one-inch in such a manner 
that I leave a ridge directly over the 
bulbs, with a narrow furrow on either 
side. In these furrows I sift a sprinkling 
of high grade commercial fertilizer, 
which I cover with another inch of soil. 

As the plants begin to appear through 
the soil, I begin cultivating, gradually 
filling the trenches at each cultivation 
until entire surface of the soil is level. 
Cultivation is continued at intervals of a 
few days until the buds are well de- 
veloped. From this time on they require 
no further attention unless the weather 
is very dry, when they will need a thor- 
ough soaking at weekly intervals. Liquid 
manure may also be applied, after the 
buds appear, with a stimulating effect, 
but is quite apt to prove detrimental to 
the bulbs. 

J. L. Smitu, (N.Y.), Rural New-Yorker 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“Fateful story of the old doom; 
Yellow bane, desire and bliss ; 
Mystic glory of the gold Broom, 
Every flower an unborn kiss.” 


HERE are several varieties of the 

attractive shrub, Broom, among 

which the Scotch and Spanish are 
perhaps best known, with their golden 
flowers and fragrant honey-like odor 
which fades when the blossoms wither. 
The planet is Mars. Broom has been 
celebrated as far back as the Seventh 
Century as a remedy for dropsy. Henry 
VIII is recorded as drinking an infusion 
of Broom to safeguard against disease. 
Peasantry and shepherds alike knew of 
its virtues and are said to have used it 
to cure sheep and other stock afflicted 
with any dropsical affection. Also be- 
lieved good for skin disease. Even today 
it is an alleged important medicinal herb 
for treatment of dropsy, acting on kid- 
neys and bowels. It was, further, once 
thought efficient for the eyes. 

There is considerable lore surrounding 
Broom. Louis XII and his aides are 
claimed to have placed the flower on 
their coat of arms for an emblem, with 
the inscription “God exalted the humble.” 
The plant was used to predict weather, 
it appears: “The Broom having plenty 
of blossoms is a sign of a fruitful year 
of corn.” This plant has always been 
connected with witches and nearly all 
pictures of them are shown riding 
through the air on their trusty steed, a 
broom, although the Broom used for 
commercial purposes does not grow the 
same as the ornamental flowering species. 
It resembles corn, and is called broom- 
corn. The brush is cut before the seeds 
have ripened, and the smaller varieties 
are grown for making whisk brooms. 

Broom must have been thought a 
flower of ill-omen too, according to the 
following lines: 

“If you — the house with blossomed Broom in 
You are “sure to sweep the head of the house 
away. 

Another odd myth,—that the rustling 
of the Broom almost disclosed the secret 
hiding place of Mary and Joseph. 

Dyer’s Broom has the same sweet fra- 
grant blossoms and in Russia is reported 
to have once been a popular remedy for 
hydrophobia. France also uses it in 
treatment of dropsy. 

He-broom,—common Laburnum, also 
sometimes called Beantrefoil, Golden 
rain and Golden chain. He-broom has 
been used in medicine for biliousness and 
dyspepsia, a palliative for whooping 
cough, asthma and several other com- 
plaints, although its actual medicinal 
value is disputed. However, a toxic 
principle is accredited the plant. 


“Laburnums dropping wells of fire.” 


“Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 

All the wild flowers of the forest, 

All the Lilies of the prairie 

When they fade on earth and perish, 

Blossom in the heaven above us.” 

Longfellow thus beautifully speaks of 

wild flowers going to heaven in his lines 
where the good Nokomis replies to little 
Hiawatha’s question. The poets of the 
Orient observing the wild flowers grow- 
ing scarcer each year quaintly say that 
perhaps the flowers’ little wise men have 
told them to depart until man becomes 


more human, or perh th ‘oe 
; ’ aps e . 
grated to heaven. ¥ have wij 





Olaf Rudbeck was called 
Botany in Sweden. He early ae of 
interested in botany, calling it “the | 
liest and purest of all branches. 
science, and the first given to man at - 
dawn of creation.” It is told that he 
had many large ideas and plans, and de. 
siring to secure more renown for his 
country, conceived the idea of compili 
a work in which all known plants would 
be described and reproduced in ng 
size. He, with the help of severs] 
trained expert engravers and ; 
finally finished the first two large vol 
umes. A futile work it turned out be 
cause a terrible fire tragically destroyed 
all his botanical collections and numeroys 
works! 


An explorer is reported to have m 
cently returned from Gautemala bripp. 
ing with him samples of wood and mi 
from a tree growing in that country 
The milk is claimed to be quite palatable 
looking and tasting very much as the 
genuine cow’s product. Milk is also made 
from the soy bean, and in parts of Chin 
bottles of this milk is delivered ea 
morning as animal milk is delivered her. 
A dairy of trees or soy beans may seen 
novel, but apparently might be practical, 
Cow meat sales dropping off more an 
more each year as per statistics, it looks 
as though the poor old bossy that has 
been milked dry for so many ages might 
be going to get a well-earned rest. 


The male of a certain Moth is said 
to emit a peculiar pineapple-like odor, 


Pink Glowworms! Last Summer many 
people are reported to have been greatly 
startled by a peculiar red light shining 
from the top of Mt. Diablo. This il 
lusion of fire was caused by a horde of 
rare species of Glowworms who were at 
tracted possibly by the light from th 
huge air-beacon on top of the mountain 
A naturalist was quoted as saying that 
this sight “occurs in certain regions o 
the foothills, only on very warm late 
Summer and Fall nights. Their light, 
which is very bright and exceedingly a- 
tractive, is phosphorescent and emitted 
by the female only.” 


Sarsaparilla is obtained from different 
species of Smilax of which there ar 
many varieties. It is claimed the Spar 
iards first brought Sarsaparilla 1 
Europe about the middle of the 16th 
century from Peru, St. Domingo, and 
Brazil. It is much used as a spring 
tonic. 


In Japanese legends, Dragon Flies are 
supposed to be the steeds upon which the 
spirits of the Dead ride. 


Cyclamen means “Diffidence” in th 
poetical language of flowers, no dow 
from the modest drooping of its 
Also called the “Bleeding Nun” and wa 
once dedicated to the Virgin representing 
a drop of her blood at the flower’s heart 
when her own heart bled with pall 
This plant is said to grow in profusi 
around Palestine. Another name 8 
“Cock of the Mountain.” Ancien 
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or its mystic virtues. In 
BP ieriments, Cyclamen roots 
be eaten by pigs with impunity, 
t fish are poisoned with its juice, and 
yn italy and Scicily was recorded to have 
= been popular for catching fish as 
affected their respiration. In France 
. = been used to induce vomiting and 
he esteemed as a purgative. Ex- 
ternally thought useful for treating car- 
puncles, abscesses, and enlarged glands. 
Shooting stars or wild Cyclamen, more 
roperly Dodocatheon meaning Twelve 
Ads.” Sometimes called in early days 
Mad Violets, resembling Violets with 
their petals or “ears” turned back in 
anger. Our Indian women are said to 
have loved these wild Shooting Stars. 
They also ate them, used them in soaps, 
and for medicine, having the same qual- 
ities as the cultivated plant. 


Maidenhair tree, or Ginko, bears a nut- 
like fruit called by Orientals, Silver 
Almond. These are shelled, cooked and 
may be bought in this country already 
canned as they are imported from Japan 
and China. Their taste might be likened 
to homemade hominy, for want of a 
better comparison. 


Plants have to make their own living 
as even we, yet we usually only think 
of the pleasure they give us, or how 
useful they are to us; rarely considering 
how they have to work or that they have 
their own complex problems to solve. 


Pansies! Pansies! How I love you, Pansies! 

Jaunty faced, laughing lipped and dewy eyed 
with glee; 

Would my song might blossom out in little five- 
leafed stanzas 

As delicate in fancies 

As your beauty is to me. 


—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 





Growing Scillas 


ONSIDERING the ease with which 

they are grown and the daintiness 
of the flowers, we are quite surprised 
at how little this flower is known or 
grown. It is one of the earliest bloom- 
ers, following the Crocus very closely, 
and is a much more satisfactory flower 
for cutting. The buds are a dark blue, 
or with a grayish cast, and the flowers 
are nodding and the clearest of deep- 
blue. Several flowers appear on one 
stem and there are several flower clus- 
ters from a single bulb. 

Plant in the Fall, and not too deep. 
They are the shallowest in growth of 
any of the spring-flowering bulbs. An 
inch or two deep is quite sufficient. 
They delight in rich soil. Cover with 
leaves in late Autumn, just as you fix 
your Hyacinths and Crocuses for the 
Winter. They increase rapidly from 
bulb growth, and more from seed. 
You may be sure to find in a year or 
two that Scillas are blooming far be- 
yond their original boundaries. But 
since they are out of the way before 
the lawn mower is called into use, 
What does it matter if they stretch 
beyond the chosen limits. Besides, 


there are always flower-loving friends 
Who are glad to take care of the sur- 
plus. The ground can be planted to 
some annual after they are done 
blooming. 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


Plants for Living Rooms 


There is nothing probably that gives 
an air of refinement or more artistic ef- 
fect than a few choice plants in the 
house, and no matter how fine or costly 
the furniture or how expensive the sur- 
roundings one or two fine plants gives an 
appearance that nothing else will, even 
the most common plants producing a 
result that is always pleasing to the 
educated man or woman. As this is the 
time to look them up, a few hints may 
be useful to those who wish to have 
plants for the Winter. 

The number and variety of plants that 
can be used for this purpose is almost 
legion, and to mention only a few of 
them comparatively would fill a large 
book. The principal thing, however, that 
Is necessary to success, is to pick the 
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right kind of plants for the temperature 
of the rooms. Thus for an ordinary 
living-room and active people in it and 
where the temperature is not very warm 
it is almost useless to try to grow plants 
that need a high temperature, and it 
should not be attempted except by ex- 
perts in that line. There are so many 
that can easily be grown also that it is 
not necessary to take even chances. 
Among the odd and rare plants that can 
easily be grown are Sansevieria zey- 
lancia, Aspidistra lurida, Anthericum 
variegatum, Aucuba japonica, Rubber 
Plants, the well-known Boston Fern, 
English Ivy, Kentia and Latania among 
the Palms, yellow and also the white 
Callas, and a host of plants such as Gera- 
nium, Cactus, Begonias, etc., that will 
grow and thrive almost everywhere. 
H. W. HALES (in Rural New-Yorker) 





Seasonable Work for August 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


S SOON as Roses are through 
flowering, they should be lightly 
pruned and another crop of 

flowers will come later in the year. 
Rambler Roses are properly pruned 
after flowering by cutting out all old 
flowering wood and training in the 
new. By doing this now it gives the 
new wood a better chance to ripen 
before Winter. 

Rose cuttings can be rooted very 
easily outside now, in a shady place. 
Open trenches and make the cuttings 
as illustrated; then fill the trench with 
sand and set the cuttings into it. 
Water every day and roots will form 
in about three weeks. 

Begonia and Gloxinia are propa- 
gated by leaf cuttings this month. 
Leaves can be planted in wet sand 
and small bulbs will form at the base 
and will flower the following year. 
Another way is to notch the veins of 


the leaves, and to place them on wet 
sand. This produces more bulbs, but 
not so large as single leaf cuttings.:: 
Begin to propagate bedding plants 
now, for next year. Take cuttings of 
Geraniums and root in a shady place 
so that strong plants will be ready for 


potting in September, to winter 
through. 
Dahlias_ will require disbudding 


now, to produce large flowers; and 
Chrysanthemums should be planted 
into the flowering pots. 

Many Rock Plants can be propa- 
gated this month, by cuttings in a 
coldframe. The sand should be kept 
very wet, and most things will root 
in a week or ten days. Sow Pansies 
now, to winter through, and flower 
next year; also sow onions for “sets.” 
The seed should be sown very close to- 
gether, so that small-sized bulbs are 
produced for planting next Spring. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
* * * * * * * the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Education and Crime 


HETHER I have written under the above. title 

or not is unimportant, but I am sure that I have 
had considerable to say on the value of education in 
preventing crime. Where I have fallen down is in 
not explaining just what I mean by education. 


Education will prevent crime, there is no doubt 
about that, but not the kind of education which some 
of my facetious friends call “book-education.” The 
kind of education that will really prevent crime may 
be termed religious education; but some of my hard- 
headed and agnostic friends will doubtless sneer at 
this term. Anyway what I mean is the education 
which will awaken the consciousness of the individual 
to the enormity of crime, and clearly explain that 
crime has its sure punishment; even though it may 
not be apparent here and now. The law of cause 
and effect is always at work, and while some figure 
out that they may avoid the effect of their misdeeds, 
(and those who have no religious faith are prone to 
do this,) it would seem that any man who is well 
grounded in nature studies and in contemplating the 
general scheme of things, must know that we reap 
what we sow. 

Teach the young that they cannot possibly avoid 
responsibility ! 

Give the young opportunity for self-enlighten- 
ment! 

With these two statements as slogans much may be 
accomplished. Crime cannot be suppressed by force 
alone. Force is merely a restraint of crime. If the 
criminal intent is there crime will persist. The right 
education will teach that crime has its just punish- 
ment. The person who fails in his or her tasks neces- 
sarily must do them over again to arrive at the goal 
of accomplishment. The person who commits a crime 
will be set back in the class and a loss of development 
and the necessity of retracing steps falsely made will 
be one natural punishment for misdeeds. 

No human being can commit crime against his 
fellows without himself suffering all the tortures that 
are suffered by his victim. Responsibility cannot 
possibly be avoided. 

Here is where our present education fails. It 
teaches by inference that the smart person avoids the 
difficult road and the road of responsibility and labor. 
Nothing can be further from the fact. Every person 
must travel the same road of hardship and must do 
his part toward the scheme of things. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Pests and Their Control 


‘THIS subject has had the attention of the Edito 

for many years; not as a scientist, not as a ¢9 : 
mercial gardener, and not even as a home gardener 
but just as a citizen looking at a subject from an out. 
side standpoint. This outside standpoint should giv 
a perspective which the person who looks at it pt 
closer range cannot possess. The scientist approach 
the subject of insect pests from a very narrow angle 
the commercial gardener is interested only to the 
extent of his own crops; and the home-gardener 
only so far as it affects seriously the things of hig 
garden. But the person with all these interests in 
a general way, may understand some of the under. 
lying laws of the subject which the limited vision of 
those who are interested from one angle only, cannot 
possibly have. 

I have in mind particularly the Mediterranegy 
Fruit Fly which has been given many columns of 
space in the daily papers, in the horticultural press, 
and in scientific publications and Government reports 
While I would not, had I the matter under my control, 
say that all efforts for extermination and prevention 
be stopped, I would advise a great reduction in the 
effort which is now being expended. Records may 
bear out the statement that foreign importations of 
insect pests will take care of themselves in due course, 
Sometimes they gain considerable headway and actu. 
ally do vast damage, but it would seem that when 
pests are transplanted to a foreign shore that they do 
not survive long. The very fact that they thrive 
mightily for a time apparently leads to their destruc. 
tion, and without much assistance on the part of man, 


When I first became interested in horticulture, 
(perhaps thirty years ago,) the San Jose Scale was 
scheduled to destroy about all the fruit crops in the 
country which were worth while, and horticultural 
publications were urging the use of every possible 
method of control. Seldom is this pest mentioned in 
any horticultural publication now. 

Later the Gypsy Moth came into the lime-light 
and millions of dollars were spent in attempting its 
control. Perhaps these efforts produced results, but 
the Gypsy Moth largely controlled itself when it had 
run its course. 

The Corn Borer is now in evidence, along with the 
Mediterranean Fruit Fly, and it would make an in- 
teresting chronicle if someone would write the history 
of both of these pests, 25 years from now; yes, ten 
years from now. 

I would not belittle the work, nor the possibilities 


of accomplishment on the part of the men who are > 
studying these pests; but I do believe that the efforts | 


of man, in a majority of cases, are puny and without 
adequate effect; and that pests will regulate them- 


selves better than mankind can possibly figure it out. | 
The study of pests has one great advantage and | 


perhaps this in itself is worth the time, money, and 


effort expended ;—it leads to intimate study of the | 


subject, and this in itself broadens our knowledge and 


gives us facts useful in the growing of crops, which | 


may be worth all the money that is spent for pest 
control. 


The so-called Balance of Nature will account for § 


nearly all pests in due time;—Man may guide and 
control only to a very limited extent. Man’s limite 
tions should be understood and his actions govert 
accordingly. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Honk! Honk!! Honk!!! 


T HAS long been in my mind to drop a word of 
| caution to thoughtless automobilists on the use of 

the warning horn with which each machine is pro- 
yided as a help to the driver to make his way through 
traffic with the least danger to himself and others; 
put an editorial in one of my exchanges entitled 
“Horns vs. Heads” puts me into actual motion. 

Various directions to drivers advise the frequent 
yse of the horn and the injunction “Get the horn- 
blowing habit” has been used by traffic authorities. 
Horn-blowing is surely a habit with many without 
any urging and this simple-minded Editor is inclined 
to accuse some motorists of using their horn for the 
same reason that some people like to talk a great 
deal, because they “like to hear their own voice.” 
But leaving all joking aside, there is an opportunity 
for the exercise of sound judgment in the use, misuse, 
or failure to use, the automobile horn in the proper 
“Consideration for others is the keynote of suc- 
cessful living, and this applies to the motorist as well 
as the pedestrian. I am not hitting at the pedestrian 
this time but at the motorist. Some motorists are 
careless of the rights of pedestrians and seem to feel 
that if they only blow their horn sufficiently long and 
loud that it relieves them of responsibility. Motorists 
should remember that pedestrians were on earth be- 
fore the automobile was invented and that the rights 
of the foot passenger take precedence over the rights 
of those on wheels. Besides, commonsense and rea- 
sonable consideration makes it incumbent on the 
stronger to guard the rights of the weaker, and 
surely the pedestrian is decidedly weak when he 
comes in contact with a motor car. 


UT we are not getting very far on the automobile 

horn. It is not absolutely necessary that we in- 
sist on all our rights when we drive or walk on the 
highways. If we do, we may land in the ditch 
perhaps along with two or three other unfortunate 
people. Don’t try to buck the bullhead and the fool. 
You will be the loser. Get out of the way for the 
fellow who takes rights which do not belong to him. 


But about the automobile horn: The automobile 
horn should be used only to give information to those 
whom we are meeting or passing, or to warn foot 
passengers or motorists travelling at right angles on 
blind corners; and even for this purpose horn-tooting 
should be indulged in only when really necessary. If 
all drivers used their horn as do some, the highways 
and streets would be a pandemonium of sound, and 


the value of the horn as a signal would be lost. 


Many drivers pass others on the road without 
blowing their horn, and indeed when the slow-moving 
driver is properly equipped with mirrors, and uses 
them, there is no reason why the horn should be 
necessary. Blowing the horn does not give any mo- 
torist the right of way nor does it absolve him from 
responsibility in case of accident. The horn is pro- 
vided only as a convenience in cases where the driver 
should make his presence known to other drivers or 
users of the public streets or highways. 

Don’t overdo the horn idea, but use it only when 
necessary. Otherwise its use is a misuse. I well 
remember in the palmy days of the bicycle, that some 
riders would continually ring their bells when ap- 
proaching an intersection under the presumption that 
this gave them a clear right of way. Some motor- 
drivers of the present day do exactly the same thing. 
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Consideration, forbearance, and a willingness to 
yield, would avoid a very large number of costly ac- 
cidents. 


Use your horn when really necessary, but use your 
head always. 
MADISON COOPER 





Overalls, Grease, Grime 


A* THE baccalaureate exercises of Rutger’s university, 
President Thomas said, addressing the senior class: 
“You have assimiliated poorly what we have been trying to 
give you at Rutgers if you feel yourself above any honest 
work. Don’t be afraid of overalls, nor grease and grime.” 


There may be some college seniors who are afraid of 
these things, but there are innumerable others who are 
not, and it is safe to say that within the next few weeks 
hundreds of members of the class of 1929 in our American 
institutions of the higher education will be wearing over- 
alls and be stained with grease and grime, without any 
sense of humiliation or embarrassment. 

Indeed there is something inherent in human nature 
that takes to overalls, grease and grime. How many white 
collar men delight on a holiday to put on the oldest trousers 
they possess and engage in some dirt provoking occupa- 
tion! This occasional activity is a recognized luxury, to 
which the man whose ordinary occupation requires him 
to be spick and span can indulge only to a limited extent. 
On Memorial day, for instance, thousands of prosperous. 
Americans citizens tinkered with their boats, their auto- 
mobiles or their gardens, and revelled in the work. Of 
course there is a difference between performing a task for 
pleasure and doing it because one ought to do it. But 
nevertheless there is a fundamental lure in soil and mud,. 
grease and grime—and we do not believe that the average 
American young man is afraid of any of them. 


—(Providence Journal) 


The above is pretty good for a college president 
and it is commendable that a man in his position 
should understand that dirty work is not disgraceful, 
but at the same time it is quite evident to any experi- 
enced and thinking man that President Thomas 
stresses too strongly the idea of grease and grime and 
not strongly enough the advantages of a contact with 
the soil. This is an age of machinery and many 
people have an idea that machinery is about the most 
important contact that any person can make. The 
mechanical age will pass, or at least the idea will pass 
that machinery is the most important factor of hu- 
man life. 


But the chief point which Brother Thomas missed 
in his suggestions, is that if the human race revels 
in grease and grime and dirt, it is because it is as- 
sociated with the accomplishment of a useful work. 
There is nothing apparently advantageous in getting 
dirty except as we thus accumulate an identifying 
badge in the performing of a useful or interesting 
task. Whether the task is play or work is rather 
unimportant, if it is educational and developing to 
the human animal. 


The chief idea to be borne in mind is that we 
should none of us be snobs or dudes, and that old 
clothes and dirt of any kind, which may be the badge 
of interesting and useful activity, is no disgrace. The 
dress-up chap who is afraid of a job requiring the 
soiling of his hands is not necessarily a snob, but in 
many cases he really is. 

MADISON COOPER 





Has the “Balanced Viewpoint” 


[LIKE your attitude toward Animals and I agree with 
~, you as to those prejudiced individuals who would like 
the plans of Nature altered to suit their personal tastes. 


I am always sorry when Cats kill Birds but if there is 
any blame, it is on the Court of Nature which gave the 
predatory instinct; and the ACT is exactly the same as 
when a Cat kills a Mouse for which he is commended. 
And the instinct is the same as that which causes BIRDS 
to kill and eat Insects. 

I would prefer to have Moles run where they did not 
disfigure my lawn and flower beds, but I have never killed 
one, nor permitted a trap to be set for them. But I am 
not consistently humane when the lower forms of life are 
concerned and I show no mercy to Flies and Mosquitoes. 


CAROLINE P. BALL 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


While the Editor does not claim to be especially 
consistent in practicing his much-mentioned Balanced 
Viewpoint, he can beat Mrs. Ball by at least one 
count. Flies are tolerated, (at least to an extent) 
and I kill them only as a matter of duty, or per- 
functorily perhaps. Mrs. Editor accuses me of 
swatting Flies so gently that they get away and I 
guess she is more than half right. 


Mrs. Ball is to be commended in connection with 
action on Moles. Any person who can have their 
lawn and flower beds disfigured by Moles without 
attempting to destroy them is a real Nature Lover, 
and furthermore possesses the Balanced Viewpoint 


to an extent which is seldom found. But as I have’ 


pointed out in numerous cases, the question of atti- 
tude of mind is a most important one. It is not 
whether we actually destroy the lower forms of life 
in protecting and perpetuating human existence and 
human institutions. The important point is that if 
we destroy the lower forms of life we should do it 
as a matter of duty, as a soldier destroys or tries to 
destroy the enemy in war time, and we should do our 
duty always without hate in our hearts. 

Hate is the thing to avoid, and hate of even such 
an insignificant thing as a fly or mosquito, is de- 
moralizing to human spiritual progress. The Bal- 


anced Viewpoint can only be attained or approached, . 


by the elimination of hate. 





Negro Dialect 


‘THIS is a long shot from flowers, but Mr. Cooper once 

wrote me that if I sometimes “jumped the garden 
fence and rambled far afield” I would not be electrocuted 
for it. I am prompted, this time, by one of the old songs, 
“The Gum Tree Canoe.” 


Very, very few writers track legitimate plantation negro 
dialect when they try. Whether they don’t know any 
better, or think it too stiff a dose for the general public 
in undiluted form, I don’t know. The fact remains that 
they don’t write it, with few exceptions. Dr. E. K. Means 
is an outstanding exception. Harris Dickson, even though 
a long-time resident of Vicksburg, is sometimes guilty of 
putting out an imitation of the real thing. 


Plantation Negroes no longer say “ob,” “bery,” and the 
like, if, in fact, they ever did. They seem to have no 
difficulty in pronouncing the letter V, anywhere it occurs. 
Their peculiarity of speech lies not so much in the mis- 
pronunciation of letters as in the elimination of hard con- 
sonants, of final syllables that end with consonants, and in 
synthesis. No negro, unless he be well-educated, can de- 
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ceive me in writing, for somewhere or other in 
I will find a word with the final syllable left 
“Please send me your catalogue as advertise (d) 
FLOWER GROWER.” They nearly always speak it 
and habit gets them in writing. 

In the same way they say “han’” (d), “bus’” (t), and 
the like, leaving off the final consonant. On the conliiia 
R is seldom slurred where it occurs in the middle of 
word, but always if it is final. A few words, notably 
“work,” are exceptions. In these they approach New York 
East Side, substituting for R something approaching short 
I. The name, Mary, is an example of the general rule 
It is pronounced “May-ry,” very distinctly. Store illus. 
trates the other half of the same rule: “Sto’.” 


the letter 
off; viz; 
in THE 
that Way 





Synthesis is where the low-land negro shines ag a 
peculiarity. 


“Boy, does that mule ever kick you?” 
“Nawssa, but heap a time he kick wha I jis been.” 


“Wy, how does you come on, Bru’ Jeems? I heahed 
you all was down wid qd’ flu.” 


“Nawssa, we ain’t got it now, but we been had it.” 


“Mista Brid’l, nigga folks is diffunt. All dey wants js 
sumpm teet n a wahm place t’ lay down.” 


“Sam, has Lindy got any fresh eggs to spare?” 
“Yassa, I spec’ she might could let you have a few.” 


A unique peculiarity, which is shared by some white 
people who were born and reared with negroes around 
them, is the pronunciation of the word, “like”: 


“Seems lack I ought to know that fella.” 


Another is words in which R or W occurs near the 
middle, and this applies to Southern born whites, as well 
as negroes: 


“If I feels tomor-roe lack I feels today.” 
“Boy, bring me that sack of flow-wah.” (flour) 


A peculiarity of comparatively recent origin, due to 
strenuous efforts on the part of preachers, teachers and 
other “leaders,” to correct their speech, is the mixing of 
numbers in the use of “have” and “has.” 


“Nawssa, he haven’t paid yet, but we has.” 


A great many words and expressions that have come 
to be accepted as legitimate Southern negro dialect are the 
invention of writers. For many years I lived where 
negroes outnumbered whites in ratios of as high as 100 
to 1, but I have my first time to hear a negro say “ef’n” 
for “if.” I don’t say it is never used, but it must be local 
and rare or I would have heard it sometime, somewhere. 


The Southern Negro is a picturesque and often a lov- 
able character when uncontaminated by outside influence, 
but he is becoming scarce and in his place is a paste 
imitation of the original article, his head filled with an 
indigestible hodge-podge of “rights” and “recognition” 
and an impatient, childish desire for things he neither 
understands nor would be able to utilize. Like all races 
just emerging from barbarism, he is strong for politics, 
social, religious, and otherwise. Like them again he con- 
fuses capacity with opportunity, and never questions his 
ability to grace any position he might be able to reach. 

Here and there one still sees bits of the old order, and 
occasionally an example of the negro’s ability to absorb 
common school education, as a sign I saw nailed up on the 
front of a “colored cafe’: 


POLK & CHITLANDS. 


Through an anti-climax, maybe I’d better explain that 
this is not the name of the firm, but advertises the fact | 
that pork and chitterlings may be had within. 


W. A. SRIDWELL 
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A Broader Vision 


QW we do need a broader vision,—the ability to look 
H peyond the petty cares, the aggravations, the anger— 
the clouds and mists of today,—to the peace and sunshine 

Ww. 
¢ Tice visited in a tiny hamlet on Puget Sound. The 
houses were, almost without exception, unpainted and 
weatherbeaten ; the streets were muddy, and wooden side- 
walks broken, and a general air of desolation prevailed. 
[ asked the friend I was visiting how she could be content 
to live in such a lonely, ramshackle place, so different from 
her former home. She answered simply—“Oh, I have the 
Mountains and the Sound.” And she showed me the 
window where she could sit and look out over the bright 
waters of the bay, and where, in the distance, the coast- 
range, timeless, majestic, shouldered the horizon, and this 
picture, she explained, so dwarfed the disagreeable features 
of the village, that she was able to see a picturesque and 
homey beauty in the drab little houses and twisted streets. 


Some natures are prone to look on the dark side ;—to 
have such a narrow outlook that they only notice the un- 
pleasant things. I went out into my garden one sunny 
June morning and found, on a baby Rosebush, an exquisite 
pud. The little bush had not bloomed before, and I was 
thrilled with my discovery. Rushing into the house I 
called to a member of the family to come quickly and see 
this latest addition to the flower garden. A moment later 
as we bent over the pale amber bud, the voice at my side 
said—“Oh, I thought it was supposed to be a ‘Red’ Rose”— 
in a tone of disappointment. Then; “This Pansy bed 
certainly needs weeding”—and in the next breath—‘“‘Some- 
thing’s broken off a bough of this Petunia.” 

Someway, my joy in the lovely Rose was gone. I 
began mechanically to weed the Pansies, thinking in the 
meanwhile, that I must stick that broken branch into the 
soil and maybe it would grow. It is true the Pansies “did” 
need weeding, and the Petunia “was” broken—but the 
restricted vision saw only those defects, and could not 
glimpse the sweet golden Rose just beyond. 


MYRTLE BLASSING 





A Scientist’s Advice 


GCIENTIFIC attainments mean much to this age 
and time, but it is a serious question if a scientific 
education is of any considerable advantage to the 
average person. Dr. Carl Barus, Professor of phys- 
ics in Brown University, in a letter to the American 
Philosophical Society, writes as follows: 

“I am by no means sure that to teach the people at 
large more science will not do more harm than good. 
Science lends itself to the arts of war, of aggression, 
of exploitation, of sabotage, quite as much as to the 
arts of peace. 

In other words, I think that what we need just now 
is not an appeal to science to set its house in order; 
what we need is better civil law, cleaner politics, less 
obstinate credulity, bigotry and quackery, and a little 
more urgent endeavor to lift the under-dog out of his 
misery and into a life worth living.” 


That is pretty good for Dr. Barus, but he is a bit 
dogmatic and does not offer helpful suggestions. He 
might have suggested that what people need is to be 
taught tolerance and unselfishness but even that 
would call for details. 

_What we need is more of the true education. Not 
science but the true philosophy and commonsense of 
LIVING as we should. 

MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


‘Tas was asked for more than a year ago; nearer two 

years if I remember aright. Glad to get it at last, 
due to the kindness of Mr. C. R. Wagner. One other ver- 
sion preceded it, but it contained several discrepancies; 
and while thanking the contributor heartily, am glad to 
get this transcription, in which the contradictions do not 
occur. 

MUSIC ON THE WAVES 


The winds softly sigh in their mystical caves, 
And the moon gilds the slumbering seas; 

The sound of sweet music comes over the waves, 
Like a spirit voice borne on the breeze, 

Faintly and low, softly and slow, 

Heard o’er the waves as they ripple and flow. 


Is it the song of the sirens that keep 

Revel below in their home of the deep? 

Or from yon distant ship, far, far o’er the foam, 
The voice of the absent ones singing of home, 
Faintly and low, softly and slow, 

Heard o’er the waves as they ripple and flow? 


No! ’Tis but the fancy that gives to the breeze 

The music that steals through the murmuring seas; 
The sweet song that sounds when the stars shine above, 
When Nature is music and music is love, 

Faintly and low, softly and slow, 

Heard o’er the waves as they ripple and flow. 


(Repeat last 2 lines of each stanza.) 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Cats versus Chickens 


I AM prompted to write of my own experiences with Cats 
and Chickens. It is a well-known fact that it is the 
nature for a Cat to catch Birds. Too many people think if 
a Cat dares to kill a Chicken they must be destroyed at 
once. It is unreasonable to expect a Cat to be able to tell 
the difference between a Bird and Chicken, and Cats do not 
understand why the mistress of the house can kill a fowl 
and they cannot. 

We are poultry raisers; my folks have had White Leg- 
horns, ever since I can remember, and we have always had 
several Cats on the place as well. Our Cats never think of 
catching the little Chickens in the Spring, although they 
will satisfy Nature’s instinct once in a while by catching 
and eating a Bird. I too, try to prevent it, but I do not al- 
ways see them in time. We take the little soft Chickens 
when only a day or two old and show them to the Cats. We 
tell them they must not bother them and gently pat the 
Cats and scare them away. Of course we always watch 
the Cats for a few days and if they act at all like they 
might catch the Chickens, we scold, not beat or whip the 
Cats, and they know they must let the Chickens alone. 

We had a little experience last year. We had the white 
Chickens and our next door neighbor had black ones. Our 
Cats knew better than to catch our white Chicks, but they 
did not know about the black kind. They went over to 
the neighbors and saw those little black fellows, and of 
course thought them to be Birds. I don’t think they 
caught any because the lady of the house saw them in time, 
but the Cats were making an effort to. I heard about it 
and took the Cats over, and showed them the black Chicks, 
and scolded the Cats. They were frightened and ran home 
but never again did they even try to catch the black 
Chickens. 

I think it is wrong for people to kill or badly injure 
Cats because they catch Chickens when they can so easily 
be trained with a very little trouble to let them alone. 
I sincerely hope this little article may save some good Cat’s 
life. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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| The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








<Q)NE cool judgment,” said Woodrow Wilson, “is worth 
a thousand hasty councils. The thing to do is to 
supply light and not heat.” 


In a meritorious cause, argument can be presented far 
more convincingly when expressed coolly, without resort 
to vituperation or abuse. Simple and straightforward 
statement of facts, backed up with proof, and submission 
of authenticated statistics, carry far more weight with 
thinking people than oratory. 


A long talker is often a short thinker. 


A man was asked how he held his age so well. He 
replied; 

“I do not allow my mind to dwell on the mistakes of 
the past, nor look ahead with misgivings to the future.” 

“T have, therefore,” said he, “no regrets for what is 
past,—no fears for what is to come.” 


Wise men learn more from fools than fools learn from 
wise men. 


One reason for the happiness of the person who has 
no enemies is because he isn’t eternally looking for faults 
in those around him. Looking for faults, and of course 
finding them, may give satisfaction but it certainly cannot 
bring true happiness. 


Don’t pity the poor missionary whom you may think 
is wasting his or her life away, over in some remote 
corner of the earth, while you are enjoying every comfort. 
More needful of pity is the luxury-loving pitier, who does 
not know the joy of sacrifice—the glory of service. 


An old quotation, so old in fact that its exact origin 
may be considered in doubt, ‘“He whom the Gods love, dies 
young,” may be interpreted to mean that those upon whom 
the Gods have bestowed greatness die before they should, 
even though they live to be centenarians. 


It is a noble heritage to have been born the son of a 
good mother. By a good mother I mean a sensible one. 
Many a bad boy has a good mother, but no bad boy has a 
sensible one. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Curiosity a Primitive Human Trait 


CURIOSITY is perhaps not just the word to repre- 
sent that human attribute which wishes to experi- 
ment, to explore, and to know the reason why of 
things, but perhaps there is no better word. This 
trait is probably the strongest of any in the human 
race, and it is well that it should be so; otherwise we 
fail to make progress. 

It is a mark of intelligence to show intense curi- 
osity, but many people throttle their curiosity and 
seem to think that the asking of questions and the 
trying out of things is belittling to their individuality. 
Not so! A highly developed bump of curiosity is a de- 
cided advantage to any person. It leads us into new 
fields and causes us to be dissatisfied with our present 
accomplishments. 


But it is really astonishing the number of people 
we run across who take things as a matter of course 
and do not ask what lies beyond or behind. 


MADISON COOPER 


Little Stories from Life 4 


UNT SALLY’S son-in-law, Jim, was one of 
mortals whose portion in life was alternate feast and 
famine. In certain kinds of seasonal work he was an ¢ 
pert, and while the season was on he made good Money and 
lived like a fighting cock. Between times his cup 
was likely to be in the same fix in which Mother Hubbard 
found hers. 


He lived just across the creek from Aunt Sally, ang jt 
was his habit, during lean times, to visit her with a tin 
bucket which he would set on the floor, and which she 
would take to the kitchen and fill with milk and butte 
nothing being said on the subject by either of them. Some. 
times he varied the programme by marching through the 
yard as though in a hurry to get somewhere. 


One day I was at her house when he came in through 
the east gate and marched by the south door, which always 
stood open, Winter and Summer. He didn’t look in gg 
he passed, and she appeared to take no notice of him, 
When he had crossed the yard and opened the west gate 
she got up and went to the door. 

“Jim,” she called, “Whar you goin’?” 

“Up on the mountain.” 

“Whut you goin’ up thar fur?” 

“Old Lady, I’m cravin’ ’simmons.” 

“Come back here, you durn fool, and gimme that 
bucket!” 


those 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Accuracy in Observing Nature 


WHEN does a naturalist make an accurate observation? 

Sometimes it seems that there are really no standards 
by which one may judge another creature’s behavior, even 
though the actions and habits of his brothers may he 
common knowledge. 


the great masters themselves make the mistake of not 
taking into account that the field which is offered to their 
activity is limitless. Thus even the magnificent Fabre 


projected, for the first time, unforgetable lights upon the | 
shadows of the entomological world, but he none-the-less 
made the mistake of trying to cover too much ground, of 


proceeding from the unknown by scholastic method; of o- 
cupying himself resolutely with all the insects of his 
hermitage instead of with a few of them; and also for 
getting that the truth in the hermitage of Serignan might 
sometimes be error elsewhere. 


“In fact, his work, so new, so beautiful, so pure, has 
already become mere fable in many passages, and I know 
some little country children who have, even before I did, 
written correctly opposite certain affirmations of the 


master, ‘mistake’. 

If a naturalist reports accurately the results of his 
experiments and observations of any species, he is a 
curate at least as far as his special specimens are Col 
cerned. But I have found that all Blue Jays do not behave 
exactly alike; all Raccoons do not live alike, and so @ 
down the line. Animals, including insects, have as varied 
dispositions as members of the human family, which is 


easiest studied in the farm animals, especially domestit | 


fowls. Sometimes I wonder if there is or ever can be such 
a thing as a criterion in Nature by which one may SJ 
of this or that species “It does this and that thing in4 
certain manner.” 

ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





In the “Life of the Bat’’ the author, 
Charles Derennes, says, regarding other naturalists “But | 
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His Problems 


Ralph ANan Meter —— 
Professor of Pomology, assachusetts Agricultural College “5 
Amherst, Mass. . 















The Blackberry 


HE Blackberry is a thorny, vicious, 

savagely aggressive plant that is 
often exasperating in the well-ordered 
garden, but with all its faults it pro- 
duces one of the finest fruits that can 
be grown about the home. It thrives 
with less attention than other fruits 
and usually it is grown in that way. 
A little attention however will improve 
the Blackberry wonderfully and few 
fruits return so much for the labor 
expended upon them. ; 

Blackberries should be driven back 
relentlessly into narrow rows or they 
soon become unmanageable. They are 
easier to pick than many other small 
fruits if the rows are kept narrow. 





—_——_ 














The quality of well-grown Blackberries com- 
pares favorably with that of any other fruit 


Usually it is best to prune them back 
in Spring to keep them from bending 
over too far into the spaces between 
rows, for no picker cares to work his 
way very far in among the thorns. 

Most varieties of Blackberries are 
good when well grown and ripened, 
but here in the Northern States 
Eldorado is preferred. Snyder is very 
commonly grown but it is not so sweet. 
Both are quite hardy. 

Wild Blackberries are highly prized, 
but even where they are abundant the 
supply usually is too far from the 


‘home to be reached by anything short 


of a blackberry-picking expedition and 
they are run too seldom to provide a 
steady supply. 

Wild Blackberries have the reputa- 
tion of being higher in quality than 
berries grown under cultivation, but 
when the berries in the garden are 
allowed to hang until they are dead 
ripe, as the wild ones are, I can see 
nothing in favor of the wild ones. 
Certainly there is a decided advantage 
in having a supply near at hand, 
where they can be reached easily at 
any time, without a long trip under 
a blazing sun, or several hours with 
the black flies and mosquitoes. 

The variety Snyder in particular, 
will turn black before it is ripe. When 








picked at that stage it is sour enough 
to justify any reputation to which any 
berry could attain. But let it stand 
until the berries fall into the hand at 
a touch, and even Snyder has a high 
excellence. 

R. A. VAN METER 





Pruning Brambles in Summer 


ENCOURAGING EARLY BRANCHING 


New shoots of Blackberries and 
black and purple Raspberries should 
be pruned in Summer to encourage 
branching and to produce sturdy canes 
which can carry a heavy load of fruit 
without bending over too far into the 
path of the cultivator. The crop, also, 
is usually increased. The necessary 
pruning is done by pinching or cut- 
ting off the growing tips of the new 
canes at a height of three to four feet. 
There is no exact date at which this 
can be done; all the canes will not 
reach the desired height at the same 
time, so it is necessary to go over the 
plantation more than once. 

It is seldom advisable to pinch off 
the tops of Red Raspberry shoots in 
this way, for it increases their tend- 
ency to produce suckers and may also 
reduce the crop rather than increase 
it. Since Everbearers produce the 
Fall crop on the tips of the new shoots, 
the removal of the tips may destroy 
the crop. 


CUTTING OUT OLD WOOD 


The fruiting canes may be removed 
and burned as soon as the Raspberry 
or Blackberry crop is harvested. Their 
work is over and they will soon die to 
make room for the new shoots already 
crowding the old canes in the row. 
Some small-fruit growers prefer to 
leave the old canes until the following 
Spring, so they can help the young 
canes carry the winter loads of snow; 
but this is seldom necessary. The old 
canes are easiest cut soon after the 
harvesting season and if they are re- 
moved then, any pests which they 
harbor may be destroyed, the new 
canes can grow without interference, 
and spring work is made lighter. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Leaf-spot of Plum and Cherry 


OTH these troubles are due to a 
fungous disease which lives over 
Winter on fallen leaves. In late May or 
early June spores are ejected from the 
leaves on the ground and they infect 
the leaves on the trees to produce 
purplish leaf-spots a few days later. 
It usually does more damage to the 
Cherry than to the Plum. 
The leaves of Cherry Trees often 
become badly spotted in Midsummer 
with this disease and sometimes the 
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leaves turn yellow and fall, leaving 
the trees without foliage. Trees may 
die as a result of such defoliation. On 
Plum Trees this pest more often pro- 
duces irregular spots which fall out to 
give the familiar “shot-hole” effect. 

The disease may be controlled by 
spraying with lime-sulphur solution 
(liquid lime sulphur 1 gal. in 50 gals. 
water, or dry lime sulphur 4 lbs. in 
50 gals. water). Where leaf-spot has 
been troublesome in former years it 
will be well to spray three times: 

1. Soon after the petals fall. 

2. Two weeks later. 

3. After the fruit is harvested. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Killing Aphids in Summer 


Apple Aphids cluster on the under- 
sides of the leaves as soon as they ap- 
pear and the leaves soon curl down 
around the insects until they are out 
of the reach of spray materials. 
Spraying to control Apple Aphids 
must therefore be done before the in- 
sects are hidden by the leaves, and in 
infested commercial orchards a spray 
containing nicotine sulphate is ap- 
plied when the buds are breaking. 
Control by spraying in Summer is im- 
possible. 

Young trees and new-set grafts are 
usually infested most heavily, how- 
ever, and where the Aphids threaten 
serious damage, the infested branches 
should be dipped in a solution of nico- 
tine sulphate. Dipping is made pos- 
sible by the fact that Aphids feed at 
the ends of branches where the new 
growth has, not yet hardened and the 
leaves are succulent. A good mixture 
for dipping is made by adding to a 
gallon of water, a teaspoonful of forty 
per cent nicotine sulphate and a little 
laundry soap to act as a spreader. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Random Horticultural Notes 


The shoots of young Grapevines are 
easily broken off. While a trellis is 
hardly needed before the third year it 
is a good plan to support the new 
shoots on stakes driven beside the 
vines. This may save much damage 
from the cultivator or hoe. 


All blossoms should be carefully re- 
moved from spring-fruiting Straw- 
berries during the first Summer after 
planting. There seems to be little ill 
effect until the fruit sets, but after 
that the plants are weakened. 


Early varieties of Apples seldom 
ripen all their fruit together. By 
picking them over several times, better 
size, color, and quality are secured. 


This is the best time of year to note 
the weak trees in an orchard. Light- 
green or yellowish foliage indicates 
something wrong and should lead to 
an investigation. If the trouble seems 
to be lack of available fertility, the 
tree should be marked for an extra 
heavy application of fertilizer next 
year. 
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Floral Baskets for Funeral Work 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 


E HAVE discussed sprays and 

wreaths, and the next subject 

in order of importance, is floral 
baskets. In another article, I will dis- 
cuss pillows and other so-called set 
pieces. I am discussing baskets at 
this point. because I believe that they 
are becoming more popular, and I cer- 
tainly think that they are much more 
artistic and graceful than any formal 
pillow, cross, anchor or Gates-ajar 
could ever be. 

In the first place, get your basket. 
These are sold by the regular florists’ 
supply houses, and come in dozens of 
different styles and designs. You can 
have your choice of many colors, and 
many two-toned effects. The latter 
usually means an overlay of bronze 
or silver on the high spots of the 
basket. Such baskets are all made of 
reed, and come with a tin liner. In 
some styles, the liner is painted a 
different color from the wicker-work, 
and shows through the interstices of 
the latter, giving rise to another two- 
toned effect. For funeral work, you 
will invariably want a basket that is 
rather tall, and equipped with a gen- 
erous handle. Flatter baskets can be 
used, but this tall type is much more 
satisfactory. Get a fairly large one, 
one with a large enough base, so that 
it will stand up on a more or less un- 
even turf, without falling over at the 
least breeze. At best, you will find 
that this is the chief difficulty of all 
baskets—they are unstable. 

The principal flowers used (I am 
considering only those flowers that 
you can grow in your own garden) 
are as follows: 

Delphinium. 

Annual larkspur. 

Asters. 

Gladiolus. 

Zinnias. 

Gypsophila paniculata. 

Dahlias (to a certain extent.) 

Snapdragon (the taller sorts.) 

You can also work in many of the 
perennials, including the following: 

Heliopsis. 

Boltonia. 

Iris. 

Hardy asters. 

Tritoma. 

Physostegia. 

Veronica Longifolia. 

At certain seasons of the year, you 
can work in the blooms of the follow- 
ing shrubs: 

Spirza Vanhoutte. 

Rambler roses. 

Lilacs. 

Lonicera. 

You will also need some green ma- 
terial, which can be supplied from the 
following: 

Asparagus plumosus. 

Asparagus sprengeri. 

Hardy ferns. 

Laurel. 

Tips of many deciduous shrubs (that 
will not wilt readily.) 





There are two methods used in fill- 
ing these baskets, but the proper 
method is to use no water in the con- 
tainer at all. Some florists crumple 
up a few twigs and place these in the 
liner to serve as a sort of mesh into 
which the stems of the flowers can 
be thrust. You will find, however, 
that in the average arrangement, you 
will not have any too much room if 
you do this. The objects to strive for 
in filling a basket are to get an artistic 
arrangement, and also have a “solid” 
one. By this I mean, to have the 
flowers packed in firmly enough so 
that they will not spill out or re- 
arrange themselves at the slightest 
provocation. On the other hand, you 
do not want to crush the flowers in 
getting them in. If they are packed 
in close enough so that they will not 
change their position when the basket 
is picked up and given a slight shaking 
such as it would receive while being 
carried by a walking person, they are 
in tight enough. Put in some Laurel 
or other green matter as a starter, 
and then work in the flowers. Do not 
mound them up in a conspicuous man- 
ner, but have some of the longer spikes 
project near the edge as well as in the 
center. Have some one flower as the 
predominating flower, and have this 
for the projecting one. All other 
flowers used should be subservient to 
this one, and should be placed in the 
background, that is lower down, or 
nearer the top of the basket. If this 
is done, the basket at first glance will 
appear to be a basket of some one 
flower, and it is only on closer scrutiny 
that the secondary flowers thrust 
themselves upon the attention. 

It is difficult to give set rules for 
filling such a basket. One can only 
say that it is necessary to get a sym- 
metrical arrangement; the basket 
should appear balanced from all view- 
points, and not lopsided. If you do 
this, have a harmonious color scheme, 
and achieve a little order in the ar- 
rangement, you will have done about 
all that can be expected. After all 
the flowers are in place, wedge a little 
moss down around the stems, and 
pour in enough water, to thoroughly 
moisten this moss. You will have to 
depend upon this moisture to keep 
your flowers fresh. If you put in a 
lot of water, it will get spilled out, 
probably in someone’s car, while being 
transported from the house to the 
cemetery. The greenery should be in- 
serted at various points, in just a suf- 
ficient amount to furnish a suitable 
setting for the flowers, and no more, 
and never in such a manner that it 
will attract the eye before the flowers. 

Having considered the mechanical 
details, let us look at some pleasing 
combinations. 


NE of the showiest homemade ar- 
rangements I ever saw, was made 
from spikes of light-blue Delphiniums 
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with a fairly solid backing of cl 
of Dorothy Perkins Rambler 
Almost any home garden Will proyj 
this combination of flowers, ona : 
quite lovely. At the same sedan . 
the year, Iris will provide mate of 
for an endless variety of combinatig 
They do not keep very well, but if a 
freshly opened spikes are used, as 
will last as long as is required ot 
funeral pieces. Théy can be used . 
separate colors, or in a combination 
of two colors. It is not wise to a 
more than two colors, as more artistic 
effects can be secured by using one 
color as the predominating color and 
the other as a contrast. For instance 
use about two-thirds of the flowers jn 
the variety Pallida Dalmatica, and 
the remaining third in the variety 
Flavescens which is a light-ca 
color and will contrast prettily with 
the pale lavender of the Dalmaticg, 
The latter variety is a tall grower 
and will furnish long stems, while 
Flavescens is a shorter grower, and 
will furnish the shorter stems neces. 
sary for the “background” flowers, 
This will be one guide in choosing 
which sort to use for the key-note 
color. As a general rule, I would not 
use the darker colors, or the peculiar 
“smoky” shades found in some vari- 
eties. They are a little too heavy, or 
a trifle too dull, and you will have 
greater success with the softer shades, 
Spikes of Campanula persicifolig 
work in quite well in early-summer 
arrangements. You will find that 
throughout the season almost any of 
the perennials that produce long 
spikes will work up into baskets, 
Many of them can be combined with 
annuals. An example of this would 
be a combination of Veronica longi- 
folia subsessilis and shell-pink Asters, 
This same Veronica is an extremely 
useful flower. It can be used in con- 
junction with Heliopsis, Tritoma, and 
any of the softer-shaded Glads, such 
as America, Foch or Schwaben. 


Gladiolus in themselves, furnish 
much material for baskets. They al- 
ways look best when made up into a 
basket of all one color, and very little 
material is needed to set them off. A 
useful background flower for Glads, is 


Asters. Pink Glads and pale-lavender 
Asters, white Glads and_ lavender 
Asters, orange Glads and _ white 


Asters, yellow Glads and purple or 
lavender Asters, are some of the com- 
binations that suggest themselves. 
Good long-stemmed Asters will work 
up all right by themselves, but you 
want to be careful and not get all the 
heads on the same level, or the ar- 
rangement will look “squatty.” For 
this reason, it is always wise to use 
some flowers that are in the form of 
spikes; you will never have a squatty 
looking basket if a few spikes of some 
other flowers are introduced. 

Such flowers as hardy Asters and 
Boltonia are best used as fillers. They 
produce clouds of relatively small 
flowers, and are only effective in 4 
large mass. You cannot get enough 
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ou use these fillers, you will 
var a much in the way of greenery; 
in fact, the basket will probably be 
petter off without any. 
If you have the opportunity to pur- 
chase Roses, Carnations and other 
reenhouse products, you can have a 
reat variety of other combinations, 
put except in the Winter, early 
Spring, and very late Fall, you will 
probably find enough material in your 
own garden to fill baskets, and do it 
in a very pleasing manner. If you 
purchase Roses, you will need long- 
stemmed ones, and they are expensive. 
Unless your customer is willing to 
pay relatively high price, persuade 
him to use something besides Roses. 
It is true that in the Winter, there 
ig not much obtainable but what is 
high-priced, and if you intend to do 
this work in the winter months, you 
will have to be prepared to ask higher 
prices. But in the Summer, you can 
produce an acceptable arrangement 
from your garden flowers, at a much 
lower cost. 


In figuring what to ask for a basket 
filled with garden flowers of your own 
raising, figure as though you had to 
buy the flowers at wholesale. Remem- 
ber it took time, labor and fertilizer 
to raise them, and you should realize 
something on your investment. You 
probably cannot produce such a basket 
any cheaper than a regular florist who 
has to buy all of his flowers the year 
round. So don’t make the mistake of 
price-cutting. You may figure that 
the flowers would have gone to waste 
anyway, if you had not used them, 
and so you can afford to practically 
give them away and charge only for 
your labor and for the basket. But 
such is not the case. You might as 
well keep the good will of the profes- 
sional florist in your neighborhood, as 
he can do a lot for you, and you can 
do a lot for him. If you sell at the 
same price as he does, he will not 
mind your getting a little trade away 
from him, as every florist today re- 
alizes that every flower sale made, no 
matter by whom, will eventually help 
him, in that it is educating the public 
in the use of flowers, and is getting 
them into the habit of buying flowers. 
But he will get peeved if you start 
cutting prices on him; and you never 
can tell when you will have to depend 
upon him for a last minute order, 
When you need a basket, or a little 
ribbon, or a few flowers. His prices 
are all figured according to what it 
costs him to do business, and are as 
low as is consistent with a fair profit. 
So take a tip, and charge as much as 
he does (but be sure that you give 
your customers as much for their 
money as he does), and then the com- 
Petition will be reduced to a matter of 
artistry, and skill, and service. 





When Flowers Yield Nectar 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


the behavior of Plants in spread- 

ing their offerings to the Bees. 
We assume that the nectar is used as 
an inducement to Insects to carry the 
pollen from Flower to Flower. Why 
then do not the Flowers behave con- 
sistently in offering such a lure when- 
ever they are in need of this help? 
We recognize the fact that Bees ren- 
der a great service in the distribution 
of pollen and thus insure pollination 
of many Plants which otherwise would 
remain unfruitful. As far as we can 
see the nectar serves no other purpose 
than as an attraction to insect visitors, 
but it is difficult to see why Nature 
should be so erratic in providing for 
its secretion. 

Certain Flowers, at times, secrete 
nectar so abundantly that the cups 
fairly overflow, while under other 
weather conditions they remain dry 
and the visiting Bees must go away 
hungry in search of more promising 
pasture. Again Plants are temper- 
mental as to soil and climatic require- 
ments. Although the Plant may seem 
to thrive under some conditions it may 
refuse to secrete nectar abundantly, 
while in a different environment it 
may yield copiously. 

The Cotton Plant is a major source 
of honey in some parts of the South. 
In other sections the plant may yield 
its fibre generously enough to support 
the farmers who depend upon it, while 
offering so little nectar that the Bees 
hardly notice it. On rich and heavy 
soils the Bees find abundant pasture in 
the cotton fields; on sandy soils Cot- 
ton yields nectar so scantily as to 


"Tite be is much of mystery in 


be hardly worthy of mention, except 
under unusual weather conditions. It 
would seem that the Cotton on sandy 
soil should stand in the same relation 
to the insect visitors as the same plant 
on the black lands of Texas. If so, 
why the difference in its behavior? 
Perhaps I am using an unfortunate 
subject, since Cotton yields its nectar 
mostly from extra-floral nectaries in- 
stead of within its Flowers. Insect 
visitors, then, do not render the serv- 
ice to Cotton as to some other plants. 
This only raises another question as 
to what purpose is served by the se- 
cretion of extra-floral nectaries. 

The Alfalfa Plant appears to sus- 
tain a closer relation to its insect vis- 
itors, but Alfalfa is equally temper- 
mental. Although Alfalfa is quite at 
home on the farms of the Middle West 
and the Eastern States, it yields but 
little nectar in a humid climate and 
likewise it sets but little seed. In the 
irrigated valleys of the high moun- 
tains of Colorado and in the Rocky 
Mountain region, Alfalfa secretes nec- 
tar abundantly. With its roots in the 
moist soil and its flowers open to the 
sun, it is generous in its offering to 
the various species of Bees. In great 
numbers do they come—Solitary Bees, 
Honeybees, Bumblebees, some which 
are able to serve the needs of the plant 
and some which are not, but so thor- 
oughly are the blossoms pollinated 
that great crops of Alfalfa seed are 
produced. 

When Alfalfa was first planted at 
my farm in Iowa, I looked forward 
eagerly to the time when thousands of 
Bees should be contentedly humming 





Bumblebee and Honeybee seeking food from same blossom 
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among the blossoms. To my disap- 
pointment Summer after Summer 
went by with plenty of bloom but few 
Bees taking note of it. Then came a 
season when the Spring was wet and 
rainy days followed each other in tire- 
some procession. When the Alfalfa 
bloomed the weather suddenly changed 
and became hot with the atmosphere 
dry. Now the Alfalfa found condi- 
tions to its liking. With its roots in 
a soil saturated with moisture and its 
top in a dry and sunny atmosphere, it 
yielded nectar as it never before had 
done. Now the Bees came in great 
numbers—Solitary Bees, Honeybees 
and Bumblebees. The air was filled 
with Insects in flight and their vibrant 
humming was a pleasing sound. For 
the first time my Honeybees carried 
honey from the Alfalfa to the hives 
and the field freely set seed. 


It is easy to see that some things 
are so, when we are unable to under- 
stand why they should be so. Just 
why should Nature decree that the 
Alfalfa Plant should invite the Bees 
to serve her only under this particular 
kind of weather conditions? 

Even more puzzling is the varia- 
tion in the product under different 
conditions. In the high altitudes of 
Colorado, Idaho, and Utah, the Bees 
harvest a beautiful honey of clear and 
white appearance and mild flavor with 
a hint of spice. In the low altitudes 
of southern California and Arizona 
the honey from Alfalfa is of a dark 
amber color and strong in flavor; so 
different in fact that it is hard to be- 
lieve that it comes from the same 
plant. With conditions of humidity 
and moisture similar, it gives forth 
abundantly in both the high and low 
altitudes, but the quality is so changed 
as to serve an entirely different de- 
mand in the markets. 

So every plant has its peculiarities. 
Some yield their nectar only on sour 
soils, some on sweet soils, while others 
seem to have no preference. Some 
yield their sweets when the weather is 
dry and hot, others only when it is close 
and the air is humid. The Bees must 
live, no matter what the weather may 
be, and it is fortunate for them that 
there is a difference in the conditions 
under which the various flowers re- 
spond. Some may yield a light honey 
and others honey that is dark, some 
offer honey that is mild and sweet, 
others honey that is strong and even 
bitter; but if the Bees are conscious 
of the difference, they make no sign. 
Apparently they are content as long 
as there is an abundance of nectar in 
the field. 

A few plants, like Motherwort and 
Catnip, appear to be rather constant. 
No matter where they grow or what 
the weather, the Bees seem to find 
something when these plants bloom. 
But they are seldom to be found in 
a sufficient quantity to make much 
difference to the Bees. A few scat- 
tered plants here and there in waste 
places may attract the passing insects, 
but the sum total of their yield will 
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make but little difference in the store 
within the hives. 


It is the plants which bloom in 
great abundance that provide the sur- 
plus store on which the Bees live from 
one season until the next. When 
Nature is kind and the conditions are 
right for the most common plants to 
yield their nectar freely, the Bees 
pile up a big reserve against the time 
of adversity. No matter how rich the 
blooming, if there is no nectar, the 
Bees will be in want. Perhaps it is 
because to produce seed in abundance 
when environmental conditions are 
unfavorable, would be too great a tax 
upon the Plants, that Nature provides 
that they withhold their nectar and 
thus fail of fertilization. 

Alas how blind we are and how little 
we see! How little of the Great Plan, 
of which we ourselves compose so 
small a part, are we able to compre- 
hend! 




















TO A DEAD BEE 


Done is your life work, done. 

Upon a ragged thistle’s faded crown 
Your worn-out body clings. Your wings, 
Tattered, frayed, and torn, are still 
Forever. 


Gone is the Summer, gone. 

No more the golden glory of the sun 
Calls you betimes afield. They yield 
Again for you, the blossoms, nectar, 
Never. 


Alone, far from your home, alone, 

Until the last you bravely carried on. 
Your sisters in the busy hive, alive, 

Sip the wild sweets your labors brought 
Together. 


Oh friendly bee, your humming song is 
sung. 
Your motto, “One for all and all for one,” 
Your life portrayed. The shade 
Of death your deeds from memory has 
Severed. 
NaATT Noyes DODGE 


During the Summer the Honey Bee continues to 
work until she literally wears herself out. With 
wings frayed and muscles exhausted, the Worker 
finally falters as she is homeward bound with a 
load of pollen or nectar, and unable to reach the 
hive, falls to the ground where she feebly crawls 
aimlessly about until the chill of night ends for- 
ever her labors. Sometimes an old Worker will 
become entangled in the hair-like parts of a blos- 
som, and unable to extricate herself, dies there, 
her stiffened body remaining as mute testimony to 
the inexorable law of Nature. 
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On The Sidelines of The Lily Poo} 


HAvYE you ever had a Lil 
Well, if you haven't y 
know what you have missed, 
Last year when the sewer 
on our street friend husband 
children gathered up all the 
bricks left over from the manhol 
Then we dug a hole about two poe 
half feet deep. We made the Pool 
irregular. It was about eight feet 
long and four or five feet wide. Hubb 
used the bricks for a wall and th 
bottom. This was faced with “a 
crete. Before the bricks in the bottom 
were laid, a hole 3 x 3 and 4 feet dee 
was dug and filled with broken bricks 
and a drain pipe was put in, This 
took care of the overflow. 

The Pool was filled with two feet of 
dirt and two sacks of rotted manure 
We planted a pink-and-yellow Water 
Lily, some oxygen plants, Water 
Poppy and Japanese Arrowhead 
What a grand display I have now! _ 

I put in ten big Goldfish and about 
two weeks later they started to spawn 
and now I have hundreds of baby 
Goldfish. 

All the children in the neighbor. 
hood hang over that Pool watching 
the Snails and Fish. Last night about 
dark I heard screams of “Mama, 
mama, come quick.” I rushed out 
expecting to find someone had fallen 
in the Pool. Instead I found a small 
Frog sitting on a Lily pad and croak. 
ing for all he was worth. Where he 
came from I can’t imagine as there 
are no Frogs within miles of here. He 
had a big inflated bag in his throat 
and would pump his sides and make a 
terrible racket. 

I have a Bird Bath at one end of 
the Pool and hundreds of Birds come 
daily to drink and bathe. This year 
I even had a pair of Robins, the first 
I have seen in this part of California, 
I have had Woodpeckers, Blackbirds, 
Western Grosbeaks, Humming Birds, 
Goldfinches, Wrens, and once a gor- 
geous orange bird with black tipped 
wings, tail and head. 


I hope this may encourage others to 
build a Pool and Bird Bath. 


Mrs. N. V. BERGLIND, (Calif.) 


Y Pool? 
ou don’t 


was laid 
and the 
broken 





This issue contains its usual well- 
balanced collection of worth-while 
literature. Not only does this mag- 
azine give more facts and information 
on Horticultural and Floral subjects 
than any other publication, but the ad- 
ditional material on other outdoor 
subjects makes THE FLOWER GROWER 
easily the best and most interesting 
collection to the nature lover. 

I have found it necessary to keep 
repeating these facts because maly 
people are inclined to judge a mag 
azine by a colored cover or by the 
quality of illustrations, neither o 
which add materially to the value of 
a publication. 


Put THE FLOWER GROWER against 
any other two magazines. 
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Our Phoebe Friends 


BY CHIEF RED EAGLE, (N. Mex.) 


the first of March, I was waked 

from sleep by the low, plaintive 
notes of a Bird just outside my win- 
dow. I rose up and looked out. 
Perched on the tip of a clothesline 
post a few feet east of the window, 
was a male Phoebe, his tiny, darkish 
form boldly silhouetted against the 
cold, pale-pink sky as he poured out 
his song to the early dawn. My little 
friend had safely returned once again 
from the place where he spends the 
Winter. Immediately I was interested 
in the Phoebe and was filled with 
anticipation. 

Day after day the Bird lingered 
about the immediate vicinity, usually 
perched on the clothesline post or a 
favorite corner of the roof of a shed 
north of the house, most of the time 
very quiet, though sometimes he would 
sing his low, sad notes of “keeé-ree, 
kee-wray,” with slight variations, over 
and over for many minutes at a time, 
especially in the early morning. Al- 
ways he seemed watchful, expectant, 
waiting. Each night he roosted on 
one of the rafters in the shed. He 
was a friendly little fellow, and would 
sit about quite near, and did not seem 
very fearful when we were moving 
about within a few feet of him. 

Just a bit after sunup on the morn- 
ing of March 15th, I was out gather- 
ing an armload of wood. The Phoebe 
was sitting on the clothesline post, 
singing, as usual. Suddenly his plain- 
tive notes broke off in a medley of 
twitters. I glanced up in time to 
see him fly out over the river valley 
south of the house a ways, and join 
another Bird that was coming from 
that direction, all the while keeping 
up his joyful bird-chatter. The mo- 
ment he joined the other he tumbled 
about in a series of amazing aerial 
acrobatics, twittering and chirruping 


Vine early one morning, about 


his welcome, 


The newcomer came straight on and 
lighted upon the favorite post, the 
other Phoebe accompanying it with 
his cries of delight. I saw at once 
that it was a female Phoebe, and she 
seemed to be very weary, evidently 
having flown a long ways. She perched 
on the post for a long time, silent and 
motionless, resting. The other Phoebe 
sat variously on the clothesline close 
by or on the shed roof and alternated 
between his plaintive singing and 
cheeps and twitters of delight. 

For days I had been expecting some 
such reunion. Last Spring it had been 
very much like this, as had it been 
the year previous. Always the male 
Bird arrived first, coming about the 
last of February or early in March, 


evidently during the night, and first 
attracting my attention to it by its 
sad and plaintive singing very early 
in the morning, and lingered about, 
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awaiting the coming of its mate. And 
after several days the demure little 
lady would put in her appearance, ap- 
pearing quite weary from her journey. 


‘TRE Spring is the third one in suc- 
cession that we have lived at this 
place. Our cabin is perched on a 
small, southward-jutting spur of a 
long, narrow ridge bordering the 
northern side of the valley of the 
Berrendido River of eastern New 
Mexico. An irrigation ditch coming 
from the west runs along the southern 
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A REMARKABLE HERONRY 


This giant Hemlock, which the Herons have chosen for a tenement dwell- 
ing, stands close to the highway in Stanley Park, Vancouver, where 
pass yearly tens of thousands of automobiles. There were 27 nests 
with 87 young Birds in them at the time this photograph was taken 
(Grain Growers’ Guide) 
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base of this ridge, passes around the 
spur immediately below our house, 
and about 40 yards to the east swings 
northward a bit and cuts through 
under the ridge in the form of a tunnel 
about a hundred feet long. 

The walls of the tunnel are of 
reddish ’dobe clay, while the ceiling 
is formed by a thick layer of natural 
concrete formation covering most of 
the ridge a few feet below the surface. 
All about on the rough ceiling are tiny 
ledges and crannies, and on these the 
Phoebes build their nests, sometimes 
sharing the place with nesting Swal- 
lows, the former building near the 
eastern entrance, the latter near the 
other opening. All during the Sum- 
mer, water is running through the 
tunnel, making the place pleasantly 
cool even during the hottest days. So 
the tunnel is the reason why the 
Phoebes frequent this vicinity. 

Last Summer the pair hatched and 
reared three broods of youngsters, 
building a new nest each time but a 
little ways from the one lately va- 
cated; while the Summer before, one 
was all that I am certain of. All about 
on the little protuberances of the 
rough rock ceiling are the remains of 
nests, some of them decayed to mere 
heaps of dust. 

Several days have now passed since 
this last reunion of the Phoebes. The 
pair spend most of their time in and 
about the eastern opening of the tun- 
nel, especially the mother Bird. The 
male is rather quiet, seldom singing 
his plaintive song except early in the 
morning, when he almost invariably 
perches on the post just outside our 
window. If nothing interferes, I ex- 
pect them to begin building a nest. 


While I am not absolutely certain it 
is the same pair that returns each 
Spring, having never tagged them in 
any manner to identify them posi- 
tively, yet their friendliness and fa- 
miliarity with the vicinity seems to 
bear out that fact. 

Truly these wee feathered creatures 
give one much room for meditation. 
Do the pair migrate together in the 
Fall? I don’t know. I have neve1z 
yet seen them leave. Do they remain 
together during the Winter? And 
why does the male Bird always return 
first, leaving its mate to come on 
later? Is it merely instinct that 
brings each Phoebe back to the same 
locality each Spring to nest, or do they 
make an agreement before parting 
that they will meet there on their 
spring migration? Surely there must 
exist some very clear understanding 
between the two, else the first to ar- 
rive would not linger so persistently 
and expectantly about the vicinity 
pending the coming of its mate. What 
fears, what apprehensions, must tor- 
ment Sir Phoebe’s tiny bird-mind as 
he lingers about, singing his plaintive 
notes, awaiting the coming of Madam 
Phoebe. And what a terrible disap- 
pointment, what bitter heart-aches 


would surely be his if she should 
never come. 
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Muted Bird Songs 


BY VIOLA F. RICHARDS, (Mass.) 


ANY of the Birds, with whose 
everyday music we are fa- 
miliar, have other songs which 

seldom reach human ears, because they 
are sung so softly as to be inaudible 
unless one happens to be near the 
singer. Most of these songs are thrill- 
ingly sweet, and anyone overhearing 
them will enjoy a rare privilege. 

When I heard, for the first and only 
time, the musical song of a Blue Jay, 
I was not prepared to credit a Jay 
with the notes, although I had read 
that such a pleasing song might be 
rendered by that Bird. Only Blue 
Jays were to be seen in the apple tree 
from which the sound was coming. 
I ran upstairs and looked out into the 
tree, which stood close to the house; 
and then I saw as well as heard the 
Jay sing. Since then I have doubted 
no more. 

The slate-colored Junco has several 
different call-notes, but its weak but 
sweet little spring-song is not likely 
to be heard unless you chance to come, 
unseen, upon a bevy of them busily 
searching for food upon the ground, 
singing as they work, and their song 
seems to express quiet contentment. 

You will never get the full beauty 
of a Catbird’s music until you have 
stood close to a tree where one of 
these Birds is singing, just at twilight. 
Then you will catch many rich notes 
and combination of notes inaudible at 
a distance. 

Robins have a habit of singing their 
rollicking song very softly at times, 
using it to express a variety of emo- 
tions. 

Late one afternoon, last Fall, stand- 
ing under a tree, I became conscious 
of the “Cheerily cheer-up” of a Robin 
sung repeatedly, but. it was some time 
before I was able to locate the singer 
on a branch not far above my head. 
Like many Birds, he was something 
of a ventriloquist. He seemed to be 
practicing, and taking great pleasure 
in it, and the song that he sang so 
softly, over and over, was beautifully 
complete. 


My presence did not disturb him in 
the least, and when I left, he was still 
rolling out his notes. - 

One lovely May morning I again 
heard soft Robin-notes, and tiptoeing 
nearer the door, I looked out upon a 
pretty little wooing scene: A female 
Robin stood on the green grass, look- 
ing rather disdainfully, it seemed to 
me, upon her handsome suitor, who 
was doing his best to make himself at- 
tractive to her. With tail and wings 
widely spread, and the latter brushing 
the ground, he paraded back and forth 
across the grass in front of her, sing- 
ing so softly, “Cheerily cheer-up, 
cheerily cheer-up” in tones charged 
with love and longing. No lover ever 
tried harder to win a lady’s heart, but 
he was doomed to failure. My heart 





was touched, but evidently hers Ww 
not, for soon she gave him an an : 
jab with her beak and flew cme 
leaving him looking after her wig 
regret depicted in his attitude, 

Without doubt, much of the SWeet 
est music made by Birds never reaches 
our comparatively dull hearing at gj 

Alide Chanler wrote: “I have seen 
a Mexican Bird, allied to our North. 
ern Hermit Thrush, whose  throg 
fairly quivered with notes inaudible 
to my ears. What I could hear of his 
song was thrillingly sweet, and | 
longed to hear the whole of it. By 
his small body vibrates with Notes 
we cannot catch at all.” 





Our Redpoll Friends 


WE NEVER saw any of these Birds 

but once; however one of them. 
has just been described to me as being 
seen in this vicinity on March 15, in 
So. Calif. Where we saw them was in 
the mountains of southwestern Ore. 
gon. They were with us during the 
latter part of one Winter. 


The Redpoll is a beautiful Bird and 
belongs to the Finch family. The 
male is a coppery-red with brownish- 
gray wings and tail and has a bright 
rosy spot on the rump. The female 
is quite gray with a bright yellow spot 
on the rump. 

One cloudy morning in February, 
a small flock of Redpolls lit on the 
peak of our storehouse and began 
chirping and fluttering their wings. 
I have often wondered if they have 
any real song. The only things 
they seemed to say were “Tweedle, 
tweedle,” and ‘““Tweedle-dee, tweedle- 
de-de-dee!” in high-pitched voices. 

They came every day to talk with 
us and we always answered them. | 
thought they were the jolliest little 
fellows I had ever seen. Their cheer- 
ful, companionable ways were much 
appreciated in that lonely solitude. 


Some days they would stay around 
for a long time. Some of them would 
be twittering on the roof while others 
were busy picking up the crumbs 
which fell from the storehouse. 

When they finally took their de- 
parture, I missed them greatly. But 
a few days after noticing their ab- 
sence I was at the back of our 160 


-acre homestead and as I was passing 


a large pool of rain-water, a pair of 
Redpolls suddenly flew down for 4 
drink. First they looked at me and 
seemed surprised to see me there. 
They looked very knowing and said 
“Tweedle, tweedle!” After this they 
took their drink and flew away with- 
out seeming to notice me any more, 
which was not at all flattering to my 
vanity. 
GEORGIE KNIPP, (Cal.) 
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2 BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


when Snakes are supposed to go 
blind and their bites become ex- 
tremely poisonous ; when Dogs are apt 
to go mad, and any number of other 
disastrous happenings are erroneously 
attributed to the extremely hot days of 


August. 

But it is not because of mad Dogs 
that the Dog Days were so named, but 
pecause the Dog Star Sirius that 
shines so brilliantly in our winter eve- 
ning heavens is at this time soaring 
unseen above during the warmest days 
of Summer. 


The flowers of August are the most 
gorgeous of all the year; tall and 
stately for the most part, and garbed 
in magnificent colors, a gift of pro- 
longed sunshine. 


The Milkweed family contribute 


Airvies brings us the Dog Days, 


‘much toward the beautifying of the 


midsummer fields. We are always 
thrilled when we find the most showy 
of all the Milkweeds, the flaming, 
orange Butterfly Weed. The common 
lavender Milkweed sends forth a fra- 
grance seldom found in wild flowers; 
and the dainty purple Milkweed that 
makes its home along streams and in 
marshy spots is always a welcome 
sight. 

Wild Morning-glories, sometimes 
called the unpoetic name of Bindweeu, 
grow in profusion along neglected 
fence rows, and every morning hun- 
dreds of bright flower faces greet us 
if we happen to pass their way. 


A showy flower is the Jimson Weed, 
which has a preference for barn lots 
as its place of habitation. The large, 
white trumpet-like flowers, tinged 
with lavender, open toward evening, 
but the sun of another day closes 
them. 


The spicy fragrance of Wild Berga- 
mot is in the air, and often we may 


discover its location by smell before 
we sight its pretty lilac-colored flow- 
ers. Bergamot tea was once supposed 
to be good for something, but what it 
was has no doubt long been forgotten 
by most of us. We presume the tea 
might be a rather pleasant beverage, 
judging the aroma of the plant. 


In contrast to the fragrance of 
Bergamot, and often growing side by 
side is the Nodding Onion, which this 
month unfolds a fluffy ball of flowers. 
It blossoms profusely, and is a very 
pretty flower, but if we pluck a bou- 
quet of them much of the romance 
fades, for they exude a strong aroma 
of onion. The little bulb of a root 
really may be eaten, but our society is 
apt to be avoided for a time there- 
after. 


The foliage of all vining plants are 
now in their prime. Five-leafed Ivy 
scrambling up the trunks of trees 
hangs in dense clusters near the top, 
and Wild Cucumber vines, running 
riot over an arbor of wild shrubbery, 
are a mass of white bloom among the 
pale green leaves. 


The Birds are very quiet as they 
seek secluded places during their 
moulting period. They seem to be 
aware of the spectacle they make of 
themselves at such a time, and do the 
best they can to hide away. 


A typical Bird song of August is 
the untiring little Pewee who sings 
a drowsy little song. But if we watch 
the actions of the Bird, we decide its 
song is misleading, for he certainly is 
in nowise drowsy acting. 


We see a silent fluttering among the 
dense foliage of August and discover 
a Vireo hard at work examining ap- 
parently every leaf on the tree. Agile 
little Bird that he is, he hangs in 
every conceivable position while he 
scrutinzes the undersides of the leaves, 

















River scene near Columbus, Ohio 
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always in search of a possible dinner, 
and not infrequently finding it. 


Toward the middle of the month the 
Baltimore Oriole may be heard fluting 
his Springtime notes. The exuber- 
ance is not the same, in fact it is lack- 
ing almost altogether, but there is no 
mistaking his song and we are glad 
to hear it again, although it leaves a 
note of sadness too, for we know that 
he is preparing for his long journey to 
South America, and in a few more 
days will be upon his way. 


Great flocks of Grackles gather in 
noisy groups as old and young. join 
forces. They will be with us for a 
number of weeks to come, but no 
doubt they are already telling their 
children about the new home to which 
they will go when the fall winds blow 
chill. 


The gardens of August, like the 
wild gardens of the fields, are ablaze 
with color. Marigolds, Zinnias, Phlox, 
Gladiolus, Four o’Clocks, Asters, Dah- 
lias, almost without number they come 
in colorful array. 


August is a peaceful, delightful 
month. The hustle and bustle of the 
months before are over, and Nature 
with a sigh of contentment sits back 
and watches the fruits of her labor 
ripening in the fullness of their time. 





Growing Our Native Violets 


qos native plants do not respond 
to cultivation, and it seems almost 
murderous to snatch them from their 
homes. There are others which thrive 
even better under cultivation, as the 
common blue Violet, which blooms 
freely in late Spring; and then in 
Summer furnished mock flowers with- 
out petals yet perfect as to seed-pro- 
ducing qualities. This seems to be a 
trick of the stemless blue Violet, and 
a few other flowers, to make the per- 
petuation of the plant secure by seed 
production. 


Consult the preferences of your 
wards! There are the big white 
Canada Violets, with just a tinge of 
purple on the outside, which like shade 
and plenty of moisture. Another 
white variety, with leafy stem like the 
last, has delicate pencilling on the 
petals. A very-early tiny white one 
that is fragrant is ready to accept 
almost any situation. The Bird’s-foot 
Violet is common in the Middle West 
and it is as blue as the Larkspur. 


Other varieties will present them- 
selves, and should if possible be given 
the situation which they naturally pre- 
fer. Some, as the large yellows, are 
equally at home in sun or shade. 
Ferns may be planted to advantage 
with the wood-loving sorts. Even 
when not in bloom, the leaves are in 
themselves beautiful and show a great 
variety in outline and in shades of 


color. They may be transplanted at 
any time if watered freely until 
rooted. 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I surely like THe Frower Grower,—only—it’s 
a long time between whiles. I would Jike you to 
run one out every week for my especial benefit. 

(Kalamazoo, Mich.) 

“Just discovered THE FLOWER GROWER about 
three months ago. For a long time I have been 
wanting just such a magazine, so I find great 
pleasure with THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Mt. Vernon, Wash.) 

“IT enclose check for renewal subscription. I 
think that it is $2.00 well spent as I consider 
THE FLower GROWER worth much more. I have 
some single copies that I would not sell for $2.00.” 

(Glen White, W. Va.) 

“IT have read all kinds of floral magazines, but 
of all, regardless of price, THE FLOWER GROWER 
has no equal in and around New York City. Keep 
up the good work.” (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 

“Let me congratulate you upon the helpful in- 
fluence of your magazine which I enjoy very 
greatly. I like your editorial viewpoint and the 
general uplifting character of the magazine as 
a whole; which after all is the essential char- 
acteristic which should be found in all publica- 
tions.” (Hamilton, Ont., Can.) 


“I like your magazine very much and especially 
your moral sermons as I call them. They are cor- 
rect in my judgment and very instructive. Keep 
up the good work.” (Portland, Ore.) 

“Each month I look forward to the day my 
copy of THE FLOWER GROWER arrives. I find so 
many helpful hints and suggestions in each issue. 
To one who loves flowers, your magazine is an 
indispensable implement.” (Burley, Idaho) 


“During the years that I have been interested 
in a garden I have read a great many horticul- 
tural magazines, but by comparison, THE FLOWER 
Grower is such an outstanding publication that 
when I speak to other gardeners, no other name 
ever occurs to me. I always give it the highest 
recommendation, for, from experience, I know 
what a valuable publication it is to any lover of 
flowers.”’ (Toronto, Ont.) 


“It takes me several hours to read THE FLOWER 
Grower through. That is the time required to 
read a $2.00 book and even some $4.00 books. 
But I get 12 numbers a year of THE FLOWER 
Grower for $2.00. Thus I am content with the 
fine bargain that I already have.” 

(Washington, D. C.) 

“A valuable magazine, full of useful informa- 
tion for anyone, no matter what business he is 
in. I wish you another year of unbounded pros- 
perity.”’ (West Chicago, IIl.) 

“We enjoy THE FLowerR GROWER; every issue of 
it. I like to feel that along with the horticultural 
end of it, there is so much other material that 
is educational in other fields that it cannot fail to 
broaden the mind of its readers in a common 
sense fashion.” (Marcellus, N.Y.) 


“TI have often remarked in perusing your unique 
paper that there must be a most vital personality 
behind it. If anyone were to ask me to define the 
real uniqueness of THE FLower Grower I should 
say that as compared with any other magazine 
it radiates a spirit of complete ‘aliveness.’ It is, 
of course, this vibrant human element which you 
have infused into it, which has made it such a 
success.”’ (Lake City, Minn.) 

“I was both surprised and delighted with the 
philosophical and psychological attitude of THE 
FLOWER Grower. I believe I like that best of all.” 

(San Jacinto, Calif.) 

“May I say, what you have doubtless heard 
many times before, that I consider your magazine 
the one indespensable magazine of its class,—I 
might almost say of ANY class that I know of.” 

(Deerfield, Mass.) 

“I am a member of the Audubon Society and 
greatly interested in Birds, and I am a flower, 
mushroom and grass teacher in the Nature Study 
class of the Woman’s Literary Union. 

“I enjoy your magazine very much and use it 
as a help in my work.” (Gorham, Me.) 


“I have bound two year’s issues with indexes, 
and they are certainly a gold mine of information 
that I would not depart with for any price.’ 

(Burley, Idaho) 
_ “Your magazine is as good and interesting as 
it can be. If it were not for THE FLOWER GROWER 
I would not have learned to care for my 50 to 
60 varieties of house plants and almost as many 
perennials in my garden. I have 40 varieties of 
Roses, Lilies and most everything else.” 
(Ketchikan, Alaska) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best magazine of 
its kind I have ever seen, and I have worked in 
the nursery business, and am now in the seed 
and bulb business, and have read all the papers 
dealing with the above trade in this country, 
England, and France.” (Pittsburgh, Penna.) 


“I enjoy your FLowerR GROWER above all maga- 
zines I get.” (Buffalo, N.Y.) 




















A BEGINNER’S 
GARDENING EXPERIENCES 


I am now considered an old boy, and 
I suppose the designation fits, although 
the word is not just appreciated when 
applied in a personal way. 


Along life’s half stage a batch of in- 
creasing youngsters, grandchildren if 
you please, indicated a change was de- 
sirable and a home was secured with 
quite a plot of ground. We moved in. 
A patch of some size was seeded with 
a playground in view while more was 
to be turned into a garden. A garden! 
How should one go about it to have a 
garden? The only clue that seemed at 
hand was; oh, cultivate and keep the 
weeds down. On such a theory a start 
was made. 

When advice was asked by neighbors 
who seemed to think I knew or was 
lucky, that same was handed out as 
covering the ground,—keep the weeds 
down and cultivate after a rain. A 
wheel hoe of course comes in handy 
when that is undertaken. 

I will jump over several years of trial 
and experiment and quote some of the 
experiences. 


As to Potatoes,—mine did not seem to 
do well, and finally it was concluded an 
acid soil was essential to a clean as well 
as good crop. This was secured by sow- 
ing Mammoth Clover in the Fall to be 
plowed under the next season. The next 
June the Clover was rank and after 
plowing, tufts of it stuck out all over 
the field, and when walking across the 
foot would break through in_ spots. 
Potatoes were planted in it, however, 
with the result of big clean Potatoes 
20 hills of which would make up a bushel. 

Corn proved by far the best crop for a 
bunch of young folks. It was constantly 
used and in various forms, and it was 
planted in successive batches to run the 
season through. There would be a dozen 
ears on the table daily, when succotash 
was not substituted, and a dozen and a 
half would serve for fritters for break- 
fast several times a week. This was 
grated and a little flour added to make it 
hold together and turned out in the same 
manner as pancakes. And how it would 
disappear! There would be corn roasts 
when grandaddy would swelter over a 
coal fire to keep busy the batch out under 
the lanterns on the lawn. A bushel of 
ears would disappear in this manner. 

So, the next best thing to a good thing 
is to have enough of it. 

Experiments to get stuff early may in- 
terest some people. A box was fixed up 
alongside the garage and sash left from 
rebuilding was used for covering. Into 
this in March and April, (early enough 
in No. N. Y.,) was placed Potatoes and 
Corn, the Potatoes in the dirt four inches 
apart, and the Corn in 4-inch cylinders 
turned out at the plumbing shop. The 
Potatoes were replanted when about a 
foot high just as Tomatoes would be, and 
would never know of the shift, and Corn 
was slipped out the cylinders and re- 
planted without harm. Thus new Po- 
tatoes and garden Peas were on the table 
in June, and Corn came along about the 
1st of August. 

Frosts in late May I have avoided by 
keeping a pile of peach baskets on hand, 





which telescope and take up litt} 
Nearly every year these have been a 


some. 
J . Quay 


A FLOWER HOLDER 
FROM PARAFFIN 


Needing a large-sized “frog” fo 

ers, and being unable to process ail 
that was large enough for the flowers 
I wished to arrange, I experimented with 
paraffin until I made one that just fitted 
into the bowl I was using. For two 
years I have been using it and it looks 
as though it would last indefinitely, }, 
is colorless, light in weight, and quite 
inconspicuous. 


I melted the paraffin and poured it into 
the bottom of a dish the size of the 
“frog” I wanted, first wetting the basin 
with cold water. When the paraffin be. 
gan to stiffen I took it out and molded 
it with my hands over the bottom of the 
basin which I was using until I had it 
rounding on the top and hollowed up. 
derneath. The paraffin mold was about 
an inch thick all over. If it is not heavy 
enough to stay in place when water js 
put in the bowl, it may be weighted 
with tiny pebbles before the paraffin sets, 
The flowers will usually add weight 
enough. When hard and firm I made 
holes in it with a hot poker. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont.) 


WHAT KILLED A BECHTEL CRAB 


A Bechtel Crab Tree ready to bloom, 
all of a sudden died. What was the 
cause? No one could imagine. Since 
it was dead the owner took hold of it to 
bend it to the ground and break it down, 
when suddenly it snapped off, a clean 
break 6 inches from the ground, where 
it was found the wire that was around 
it, that held its name-tag from the 
nursery, had never been removed. As 
the trunk grew, this cut through the 
cambian layer and choked the tree to 
death, as the sap could neither flow up 
nor down. 

RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


TO PREVENT WORMS 
IN HOUSE PLANTS 


I am quite an extensive plant grower 
and have had trouble with gnats bother- 
ing house plants. I have used lime water 
and tobacco water; and have found 
putting dry tobacco powder over the soil, 
completely covering the soil, is quite ef- 
fective. I buy the tobacco powder in 
5-pound bags from Kansas City. Any 
large concern selling powders and poul- 
try supplies would be apt to have it. 


This powder is rather expensive if 
you have many plants to cover, as the 
powder seems to loose its effectiveness 
when water is poured over and a new 
coating has to be put on each time the 
plant is watered. Lime water is mu 
cheaper to use in large quantities. Soak 
a quart of lime in about a gallon of 
water. Let stand until the lime has 
settled and pour the water over the 
plants, being careful not to pour out 
thick material. 


I am trying out an experiment that 
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neficial, and I will pass it 
se a Oe cer flower lovers. When 
tti Jants I use fine sand in the dirt, 
pe I find that either the worms cannot 
tive in the sandy soil or else the gnats 
that lay the eggs from which the worms 
hatch, do not like the sand. I have no- 
ticed several pots in which I have the 
sand and I do not find any of the little 
white worms, although the gnats seem 
to be flying around over the plant. If 
there are any present upon examination, 
they seem to be dead. The sand doesn’t 
harm the soil in any way as the water 
can easily penetrate down through. It 
is a good idea to watch the plants quite 
closely as the worms can do a great deal 
of harm if they become too numerous. 


EsTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 


SUCCESS WITH GOAT’S BEARD 


Just a word yet for the beautiful 
Spirea,—Goat’s Beard, or Meadowsweet: 


I had several varieties, the Palmata 
elegans, Ulmaria fi. pl., Gloria, and 
Margarita VonRechtern; all are most 
beautiful; and the first two grew nearly 
five feet tall and were much admired. 
Gloria is a low variety in a lovely shade 
of pink, and remained perfect for weeks. 
Everyone who has a partially shaded 
spot should try them. They like plenty 
of water before blooming. 


Mrs. LovISE B. HAsTINGs, (Ohio) 


HARVESTING AND 
MARKETING TOMATOES 


HERE are a large variety of To- 

matoes and each kind possesses some 
point that is superior to others, so the 
intelligent cultivator should choose those 
sorts best adapted to the purposes for 
which he wishes them. Climate and 
soil should also be taken into consider- 
ation, as well as the time of ripening, 
color and shape of the fruit. Among the 
best early varieties are Atlantic Prize, 
Early Freedom, Landreth, New John 
Baer and Spark’s Earliana. Among the 
most popular large-fruited varieties are 
Beefsteak and Ponderosa, and among the 
red-fruited varieties, which are espe- 
cially wanted by the canning factories, 
are Red Rock, Royal Rock, New Jersey 
and Matchless. Acme, Beauty, Imperial 
and Gulf State are among the best of the 
purple-fruited varieties; and Golden 
Queen is the most satisfactory of the 
yellow sorts. : 


Tomatoes for truck purposes should 
be gathered two or three times a week, 
and when they are to be shipped a long 


, distance should be picked before they are 


entirely ripe. Each Tomato should be 
wrapped in thin brown or white paper 
and packed in a six-basket carrier such 
as ls used to ship peaches. The wrapped 
fruit should be carefully placed in the 
baskets and then put in the carrier. A 
flat box about 18 x 20 x 5 is all right 
in which to ship Tomatoes and two layers 
can be put in such a box. A common 
basket is all right in which to ship for 
a short distance. All Tomatoes for 
market purposes should be cut from the 
vines, and never picked, leaving stem on 
the calyx. Gathered in this way they 
look more attractive and will never be 
broken at the top, as they often are when 
jerked from the vines. All fruits of 
similiar size, color, and appearance 
should be selected to be packed in the 
same box. 


If desired for canning purposes, To- 


matoes should be left to mature on the 
vines, and when ripe gathered and 
packed in baskets and boxes. No matter 
for what purpose Tomatoes are to be 
sold, they should always look as pleasing 
as possible. The cost of raising To- 
matoes for canning purposes is less than 
that for growing early fruit, and the 
profit is nearly as great. The yield per 
acre varies according to season, climate, 
soil and care given them, and will usu- 
ally run from five to thirty tons an acre. 


LENA C. AHLERS, (IIl.) 


“OUR WINTER BUTTERFLY” 


Your brief editorial on “Our Winter 
Butterfly” was noted with interest. You 
named it correctly, I feel sure, as we 
have only one “Winter Butterfly” that 
answers to your description of the one 
found in your home New Years Day. 
This Butterfly is known as the Chamber- 
well Beauty, or Mourning Cloak, with 
the scientific name of Vanessa antiopa. 


The life history or metamorphoses of 
Butterflies and Moths is covered by four 
stages of instars. They exist first in 
the embryonic or egg state. The next 
stage is the larva or caterpillar. The 
third stage is the pupa or chrysalis. The 
last is the imago or Butterfly and Moth. 

The seasons and length of these stages 
or instars are very varied. As to season, 
many species, as the vapourer Moths 
(Orgyia) lay eggs in the Autumn which 
remain unhatched through the Winter: 
The Codling Moths and others spend 
the Winter as resting larvae; many 
Moths and Butterflies spend the Winter 
in the pupal stage; “Our Winter Butter- 
fly” and his family spend the Winter 
in the imago or butterfly stage. 

You can see that the above explains 
what happened in your home,—the full 
grown Butterfly just came out of his 
Winter home. I have seen this same 
Butterfly in the open in February on 
warm days in sheltered places. It is 
usually the first Butterfly to appear in 
this section in the Spring. 


FRED W. Gray, (W. Va.) 


ROSES IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


My attention has been called many 
times to comments regarding the grow- 
ing of Roses in the north, particularly 
Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals. An 
article on page 564 would indicate that 
these folks don’t have as good success in 
taking care of their Rosebushes as I do. 
My experience dates back over 30 years, 
and we are in the latitude of about Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Toronto and Portland, 
Maine. Our Winters are usually dry,— 
lots of bleak winds,—and occasionally 
periods of snow and soft weather. 


My own country home is located on a 
very exposed elevation, where it gets all 
the grief that a Rose garden can possibly 
expect. I have a triangular Rose bed, 
where I form my three service roads, in 
which there are 138 Gruss an Teplitz 
Roses. I have a piece of chicken wire 
about one foot high, staking it down 
around the outside edge. I put about 
two or three shovelsful of nice rich soil 
around main stem. I cut them back to 
within a few inches of the top of this 
dirt. Then I pack my bed full of flax 
straw, nearly to the top of the wire. 

Last Spring my caretaker came to me 
in April, after he had taken off the loose 
straw and told me they were mostly 
dead. I told him to wait a couple of 
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weeks. In the meantime he had taken 
off the balance of the straw. When he 
counted again he reported we would have 
to have 38 new ones. I told him to wait 
a little longer, and rake the soil back 
around them. We finally replaced seven 
of the Roses that had died. 

This is not by any means all of my 
Rose Garden. I have a bed of 100 Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, treated in the same 
manner, in which we did not replace a 
single one. I have another bed of 100 
Hybrid Teas and Teas, consisting of 
such Rose bushes as George and Claudis 
Pernet, Lady Hillingdon, Kaiserin, Pink 
and Red Radiance, Sunburst, Hadley 
and many others of the popular vari- 
eties. Our loss does not exceed 10%. 
I have another bed of about 200 of the 
newer varieties, and the losses have been 
very small. I also have several beds of 
Polyanthas on which the losses are 
nothing. 

Now if we can grow Roses like this in 
South Dakota and have our house full 
of them all Summer, what is the matter 
with West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
My theory is that good stock is not used 
to start with. It is a mistake to think 
that Roses to stand our climate have to 
be grown in the north. Mine are grown 
especially for me in California, and are 
selected for vigor and vitality. These 
two words constitute success with Roses, 
followed by proper care and protection 
in the Winter. I believe anyone who fol- 
lows my plans will be successful with 
Roses and have them to give away by 
the hundreds all Summer long, as there 
never was a time all Summer that we 
could not pick from 50 to 500. 


G. B. TUTHILL, (S. Dak.) 


A LEAFLESS PLANT 


LADY .told me she had a plant with 

many long, thick leaves which they 
called Iron-plant because the leaves were 
so heavy and strong. There were little 
buds starting from the ground and when 
it bloomed said she’d send me one to 
identify. 

The blossom came in a letter broken 
in many pieces; I wrote her it looked 
more like a smashed Grasshopper than 
anything else, and I was unable to tell 
anything about it. Then came another 
specimen, in a box, unbroken. 





One-flowered Broom Rape 
(Natural size) 


This was a new one for me, but my 
reply to her follows:—Your flower is a 
“One-flowered Cancer-root”; or “Pale or 
Naked Broom Rape.” Its botanical name 
is “Orobanchaceae Aphyllon uniflorum” 
the last two names from the Greek, 
meaning without leaves and of one 
flower. This is the complete plant, and 
it does not belong to your Iron-plant, but 
has been living on its roots. The seeds 
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must have been in the soil, as it grows 
in open woods, in moist places on the 
roots of trees. It is a low, parasitic 
perennial without leaves. It has pale 
yellowish scales in place of leaves; it has 
one to four brownish scape-like pe- 
duncles 3 to 6 inches high, from an un- 
derground, scaly stem one inch long; 
on which solitary flowers are borne. The 
two leafy, cupped bracts, like sepals, 
beneath corolla are pale green; the 
pretty corolla is delicately fragrant; it 
is violet-purplish, yellow bearded within, 
globose, monopetalous open spreading, 
bell-like, one-half inch or more long, 
slightly two-lipped, irregular five or more 
lobed. 

To me this curious flower suggested 
the wild ginger in shape, size and color. 
Its flowering season is April, May and 
June; but because yours was inside, it 
blossomed during Winter. Green is a 
plant’s honest color; as soon as stealth 
creeps in a paler color is noticeable; 
some parasitic plants are pure white. 
In time the Cancer-root or Broom-rape 
may yet lose its now pretty violet-purple 
corolla. It needs no leaves, as its food is 
assimilated by the plant or tree it grows 
on. It is a degenerate but little above 
the fungi. 

RENA BAUvER, (Wis.) 


PANSY CULTURE 


I am a reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and like it very much. 

I must take exception to a part of the 
article in the April number entitled 
“Pansies,—Their Culture.” 

I realize that different locations re- 
quire different treatment, but I think 
that the statement, that the ground 
should be worked to a depth of two or 
three feet, is misleading and might dis- 
courage some from raising Pansies. 

I raise many thousands of Pansy 
plants, and find that any garden soil, 
well-fertilized with plenty of barnyard 
manure, and prepared same as for regu- 
lar garden, will raise good Pansies. I 
have had one single Pansy plant with 
100 blossoms at one time. 

I set my plants two feet apart in the 
row, with rows eight feet apart. I set 
them in April and cultivate clean until 
about August Ist, then leave them to 
seed themselves. The whole patch will 
be set thickly with young plants. 

I have followed this practice for ten 
years. My young plants are blooming, 
and ready for sale in April. I raise 
them in full sunshine and there is not 
a single day from March 30th ‘to No- 
vember Ist that they are not blooming. 


GILBERT GRAVES, (Mont.) 


A TRUE CAT STORY 


When a building in the neighborhood 
that had been used as a bread-loading 
station became vacant, the Rats spread 
over the neighborhood. As we had 
Chickens and Pigeons, a good share came 
to pester us. We tried rat poison, traps, 
and even poison wheat, but the Rats 
were so wise they would not eat the 
poisoned food, nor go in the traps. 

Finally the Rats became so bad we 
wanted a Cat, but there were no spare 
Cats around. Then one day a friend 
brought a Cat he found in his chicken 
coop. He was a big brown Cat, the 
wildest-looking thing you ever saw;— 
he was surely a tramp. I was afraid 
to have him in the house, but one of our 
boys put him in his room, and that Cat 
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always liked him the best of anyone of 
the family. We named him Buff. He 
knew his business for he cleared the 
place of Rats, and then I noticed him 
going out every evening when it was 
getting dark and next morning he would 
come in all tired out. He would drink 
milk, but eat nothing; and would sleep 
all day until night was coming on; 
then he would go out. He kept this up 
for two weeks, and one evening I saw 
he went in that building to catch Rats. 

A month after we first got him, you 
wouldn’t know him for the same Cat; 
he looked so nice. He was good in the 
house, too. At times he did not want 
to be petted, then he would bite. One 
day we were expecting company and 
they had four small children. I said this 
afternoon we must keep Buff outdoors, 
he may bite the children when they play 
with him. In the morning he went out 
and in as usual, but in the afternoon 
he would not go out and when the chil- 
dren came he went in the room and was 
playing with them all the time and was 
just as nice as could be. They thought 
that Kitty better than their own. When 
they went home, Buff went down stairs 
with them and sat by the door until they 
went home. Then he ran up again. He 
had never done that before. He wanted 
to show me he would not hurt them. 

Buff did his bit during the war too. 
He was taken to one of the camps to 
catch Mice. When he came home again 
he was let out of the basket and ran up 
the stairs to see me; then he ran down 
and went around to let the neighbors 
know he was home. 

One day when Buff was sitting on a 
chair, I started to sing an old church 
hymn. He looked at me, then came on 
my lap and was watching my mouth. 
I have always thought that he must have 
had a good home, and the family moved 
away and left him to shift for himself. 

We had Buff about four years. He 
went out one night and never came back. 

What would happen if all the Cats 
were put out of the way as the Bird- 
lovers and Cat-haters would like to do? 
Rats would overrun everything. I love 
Birds too, but I think a Cat is a necessary 


pet. 
Miss C. KalIseEr, (IIl.) 


SOIL FOR OLEANDERS 


The Oleander prefers a rich, loamy 
garden soil with the occasional addition 
of very small portions of good ashes and 
bone meal well stirred in. 

This, before the time of flowering, will 
add to the size and intensify the colors 
of the blossoms. 

See that the soil is kept moist during 
the growing season of this plant, but 
after growth is nearly completed, then 
partially dry off for a time to induce a 
good setting of flower buds on well- 
ripened wood. 

After flowering, withhold water once 
more for a period of rest. 

Oleanders should have an abundance 
of air and sun, and the foliage should 
be kept free from dust. 

Watch carefully and hand-pick scale, 
which is the Oleander’s worst enemy. 


Mary C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


ASHES FROM BURNING PAPER 


In the May issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER magazine, I noticed a comment 
as to the value of ashes from paper as 
fertilizer, and most heartily agree with 
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the chemist who stated that 

to his knowledge, had no teeth 
value, and therefore, disagree With " 
Editor who questioned this statement” 


I know something of the subj 
discussion, the paper business being? 
occupation, permitting me the 9 my 
tunity of access to one of the Pr 
paper manufacturing company’s pwn 
ical laboratory in the country, use 

Contrary to the Editor’s statement 
mineral salts are not necessary in main’ 
taining the fiber of the pulp. Any a 
eral material is considered an impurity 
and is to be avoided. Only about three. 
sevenths of the total production of pape 
in the United States contains mineral 
filler. This consists chiefly of clay, Jy 
special papers, talc, calcium sulphate 
barium sulphate and satin white are 
used. These fillers have no fertiliziy 
value. 8 

Lime salts are used in making paper 
but the papermaker uses all precautions 
to remove these residues, which if left jn 
the paper would be in such minute quan. 
tities as to be wholly impracticable, 

I cannot possibly see any fertilizing 
value in any of the above parts which 
certainly do not contain three of the 
important basic fertilizing ingredients 
such as potassium sulphate, nitrate or 
ammonium phosphate. 


R. G. HALL, (Mass.) 


Epitor‘s Nore :— 


Here is another illustration of scientific infor. 
mation. Brother Hall says that “mineral salts are 
not necessary in maintaining the fiber of pulp.” 
What then, does paper pulp consist of if it does 
not consist of the fiber of trees? And if this is 
a fact, surely the mineral elements are there, 

But just note what another correspondent who 
has actually used ashes from the burning of paper 
has to say about it. Not sure that I can get it 
into this issue, but look for it. It is quite con. 
clusive. 


MARKING GLADS 


I would like to pass on a scheme for 
marking Glads. First I book by number 
all varieties; take No. 9 wire and cut 
into lengths, (I use 14 inch) turn an eye 
on one end, and slip on this a metal 
brass disk such as is used in all large 
factories as workmen’s time checks, 
These ‘are numbered from one to a thon- 
sand. If you wish, at harvest time, pull 
up wire and disk and place on top of 
crate and keep this always in view 
through curing and cleaning process, 
right up to planting time again. If you 
do this, No. 32 say will always he 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, and so en. 


C. W. VANDERVOORT, (Ont.) 


THE DUAL PURPOSE GARDEN 


We are much interested in Dual-pur- 
pose Gardens in February number, but 
some of us farm women who have much 
to do besides garden work, do not feel 
that we could manage even one row In 
three of flowers, though we gladly admit 
that a garden without flowers lacks much 
in pleasure and inspiration. 

May I offer a few suggestions from 
my own experience? 

A background of tall Sunflowers is not 
without beauty, and in the Fall it is 
quite likely to attract a flock of bright 
Goldfinches who are a delight to eye and 
ear. If any seed is left it makes won 
derful chicken feed. 


Next to the Sunflowers may come se¥- 
eral rows of Sweet Corn, several rows 
Tomatoes, a number of rows of plebeial 
Cabbage and more or less aristocratit 
Cauliflower, rows of late Beans, Beets, 
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: ts and Parsnips. There are 
Onions, in this part of the garden, 
awe plant a row of flowers about six 
“oe eh from the early Radishes, early 
Smee and Spinach, and when these 
Vegetables have done their part, the 

ws are cleaned and the flowers, now 
ell started, take possession. We have a 
a rows of extras, too, which can be 
transplanted into rows of early Peas and 
Butter Beans or any vacant space. We 
like a row of Cosmos against a fence 
with a row or so of Gladiolus in front 
a pol mostly old-time annuals. These 
are varied from year to year. We find 
it interesting to try some new plants 
4 ae flowers just have to be picked 
we never lack colorful bouquets for the 
house and for friends. 

MarGARET P. SCHMIDT, ( Wis.) 


SOME PERENNIALS 
STAND NEGLECT 


We have been impressed with the way 
some perennials stand by for years in 
spite of gross neglect. There are many 
which are hardy and will thrive with 
only a reasonable amount of care. But 
there are times when for some reason 
even this care is not given, and it is a 
pleasure to find a few which will cheer- 
fully endure, through even the most ad- 
verse conditions. 

We have found the old-fashioned 
Lemon Lily, Hemerocallis flava, one of 
this sort. Its lily-like flowers of pale- 
yellow last only a day. But as new 
ones open daily, there are always some 
in the large cluster of buds open every 
day during its season. It opens about 
the same time with the Syringa, and the 
combination of white with the pale- 
yellow is pleasing in bouquets. Each, 
too, has a dainty fragrance. The root 
is a rhizome and not a bulb like the 
Lily, and with us it is easily grown. 


The European Bellflower, long ago 
naturalized in this country and escaped 
to roadsides, will care for itself long 
after its owner’s hand is stilled in death. 
It blooms for several weeks during the 
Summer, and the bell-shaped flowers 
which are gracefully arranged along the 
stem, are of value for those partial to 
blue. They are not the intense blue of 
the larkspur, but more that of the 
Campanula, its near relative. 


The Aquilegias of the old-fashioned 
varieties are quite permanent. The dark- 
purple is especially hardy, and there is 
a pale-red one which we have recently 
found from seed which must have laid 


in the ground for some years. This seed 


scattering gives to some perennials an 
extra chance for taking care of them- 
selves, and it should be reckoned with 
when selecting hardy plants for their 
ability to stand by. 


BEssiIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


WHAT WORM DOES THE DAMAGE? 


Believe me, the facts as stated by Mr. 
A. G. Schuman about Angleworms are 
not exaggerated. 

We have “Night-crawlers” (as we call 
them here) that are a foot long and as 

ig as a lead pencil; thousands of them. 

fter a warm shower in the Spring the 
ground is sometimes covered so_ thick 
with them that walking on the sidewalk 
1s sickening. You can’t step over them, 
80 you have to step on them. 


Mr. Schuman is absolutely right in his 
statement about worms pulling leaves in 
the ground, etc. 

I have not had so much trouble re- 
gards the eating of the leaf. And rather 
think this is caused by Snails. If Mr. 
Schuman will go out evenings, when it’s 
nice and balmy, with a flashlight, and 
look on his plants he will probably find 
them covered with thousands of Snails. 
I have had lettuce beds covered so thick 
that you had no desire for lettuce, after 
seeing the slimy things. Snails are 
great eaters and you will find them on 
most any kind of a plant. 

I have had “Night-crawlers” pull up 
one, two, and three quarts of onion sets, 
and pile them up around their holes, in 
piles of a dozen or more, and I am sure 
they would have pulled the sets in the 
hole if it had been larger. 

I have had them pull the leaves of any 
vegetable or grass; and you will find 
small mounds of sticks and rubbish sur- 
rounding the holes. I have figured this 
was a protection in keeping the water 
from running in too freely. 

Worms do not like sand or lime, or 
anything that sticks to them, (it retards 
their progress) and if Mr. Schuman will 
use sand freely he will get results. 

This is another reason why you do not 
see Worms in sandy country; they are 
more at home in clay soils. 

Now Mr. Editor should you still feel 
that Schuman imagined the story he re- 
lated, I will be pleased to send you a 
sample of some real “Night-crawlers.” 

A. P. BEHR, (Ohio) 
EpITor’s NoTE:— 

Can someone tell us just what Angle- 
worms will do? Are “Night-crawlers” 
the same as Angleworms? 

Snails and Cutworms admittedly do 
plenty of damage, but Mr. Schuman was 
talking about Angleworms. 


LOBELIAS, RED AND BLUE 


Some years ago I wanted Lobelia 
cardinalis in my garden. I had some 
brought from the swamp or low land. 
They did not grow as I gave them too 
much sunshine. Later on a large bunch 
of blooms were brought me. I kept them 
in water for several days, then threw 
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them in a shady moist place. They grew 
there from the seed, and I have had them 
now for several years. Some of them 
grow three feet high and as soon as the 
last blooms are gone, I cut them down 
and throw them in some shady place. 

They do not grow so high on dryer 
ground, yet they are nice to brighten 
up beds of Ferns or all by themselves, 
and now I can transplant them and they 
grow. 

Last season a bunch of the blue was 
brought me. First I knew it is growing 
in fields here and I don’t think is very 
plentiful, has same shaped foliage and 
bloom as the red. I shall try growing 
it in the flower garden, and yet I don’t 
think I will ever care so much for it is 
as the red, for the red is quite a show 
when at its best. 

I shall always remember a large clump 
of the red I sowed, must have been as 
many blooms as one could carry, in that 


one bunch. 
Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Tll.) 


SUGGESTION FOR | 
GOLDFISH LOVERS 


By looking along creek -bottoms one 
can find many rocks and stones of pe- 
culiar shape and of wonderful colors 
which have been weathered and blended 
by ages of time. They give the aquarium 
a color tone impossible to secure in any 
other way, and what fun the snails and 
polliwogs do have. 


Roy B. THORNTON, (Minn.) 


FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 


I have grown the Gladiolus, Asters, 
Zinnias, Marigolds, ete., along with 
Onions and Radishes, and between rows 
of Tulips and Narcissus. I always have 
one dozen Tomato plants in a bed of 
Narcissus. It gives us all we need dur- 
ing the season and some for canning. 


Any kind of Annual will do well be- 
tween bulbs. Salpiglossis makes a good 
annual for cut flowers if one starts in 
a coldframe and transplants, using paper 
pots for this purpose. They can follow 
Tulips after the latter have died down. 


Mrs. H. E. Iutrr, (Kans.) 








Delphinium in the garden of Mrs. C. L. Luce, (Conn.) 






































































‘on your finger nails. 
‘caution will keep dirt and stains from 
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Timely Suggestions for August 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


In the parching August wind, 
Cornfields bow their heads. 
Sheltered in round valley depths, 
Our low hills outspread. 


—CHRISTINA G. ROSETTI 


f NHE extreme heat that is charac- 
teristic of August, forcing to ma- 
turity vegetables and flowers, 

leaves in its trail a rich harvest that 

gladdens the heart of those who are 
fortunate enough to own and work 
gardens. 


To produce the best results, gardens 
require almost constant care. In the 
cooler months it is a joy to work in 
the garden, but during hot weather 
arrange your plans so that the really 
necessary labor may be done early 
in the morning, thus giving leisure to 
enjoy the garden, a book, or other 
form of entertainment. 


Save time in every way in the ac- 
complishment of the routine garden 
work. When watering the plants, 
draw the soil away from the base, 
pour enough water to soak the roots 
well and then replace the loose, dry 
earth that had been drawn away. By 
this method baking of the top soil is 
prevented, and the chore of watering 
need not be done again for about a 
week. 


Before beginning garden operations, 
take time to rub some soap under and 
This little pre- 


the nails, and a few minutes’ work 
with warm water and nail brush will 
quickly remove the signs of garden 
labor. 


In August your Dahlias are prob- 
ably presenting brilliant and profuse 
bloom, Gladioli are beginning to bloom, 
also Phlox, Zinnias, Snapdragons and 
other varieties. While you have such 
a profusion of flowers use them freely 
to brighten the lives of others. Some 
flowers in a suitable receptacle on the 
breakfast table, or a cut flower beside 
the plate will help to start the day 
pleasantly. Try it. 


Early in August you may make late 
plantings of vegetables, utilizing the 
ground now available after the matur- 
ing of early crops. Stringless green- 
pod Beans, Turnips and other quick 
maturing varieties should be selected, 
so that there will be a fair chance of 
harvesting a crop. before - frosty 
weather. 


Early in August you may still sow 
seeds of Canterbury Bells, (Cam- 
panula), Foxgloves, (Digitalis), Holly- 
hocks, (Althea rosea), Sweet William, 
(Dianthus barbatus), Columbine, 
(Aquilegia), Larkspur, (Delphinium), 
English Daisies, (Bellis perennis), and 
similar well-known garden favorites. 


If you are planning to have Pansies 
for winter bloom, this is a good time 
to plant the seeds. The frames should 
be located in a place where there will 
be shade part of the time, and the soil 
used in the frames should be a rich 
= soil, to assure satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Though Fall is the usual time for 
the planting of Lily bulbs, there are 
several varieties of hardy Lilies that 
should be planted in August. The 
beautiful white Madonna Lily is in 
this class. Planted now, it will send 
up this Fall, a rosette of green leaves 
and produce lovely, fragrant blooms 
next June. For a charming effect 
plant the Madonna Lilies near blue 
Larkspurs. 


Freesias for indoor winter bloom 
should be potted as soon as the bulbs 
may be obtained from dealers and left 
outdoors until there is danger of frost. 
If kept moist they will make strong 
plants that should produce early 
bloom. Freesias are easy to grow and 
the bulbs may be used another season. 


Begin your preparations for winter- 
blooming plants. Root cuttings of 
Geranium, Snapdragon, Sultana Bal- 
sam, Begonia, and other similar plants 
that have proved to make satisfactory 
house plants. Some annuals like 
Mignonette, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
others may also be utilized if desired. 
Seeds of Nicotiana started now will 
be ready to bloom in a couple of 
months’ time. 


Fall seeding of lawns is recom- 
mended; one good reason being that 
the grass may become well-established 
before Winter, and be ready to make 
an early start in the Spring. It is 
very important to secure a high-grade 
lawn seed mixture, free from the seeds 
of noxious weeds. 


If you do not have autumn varieties 
of Crocus, try them if you can obtain 
the little bulbs. Seedsmen generally 
do not buy these in excess of an esti- 
mated demand because the bulbs often 
begin to produce flowers even before 
they are planted out. They should be 
purchased as soon as they arrive and 
are unpacked. They are hardy and 
may be used to plant out in the lawn 
or among rocks. 


If you intend to set out new vari- 
eties of the Peony, this is the time 
to make out and send in your order 
for them. Scan the catalogues and 
make selections from early and late 
varieties, as that will prolong the sea- 
son of bloom of this desirable garden 
flower. Buy strong roots with several 
“eyes” as they are likely to come into 
bloom before smaller roots. 


9 Calcium, NY. 
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My Experiences with Hollyhocks 


[ WAs interested in the letter of M 
W. D. in which she states that )= 
observation has shown that no plant 
Hollyhock ever blooms two years - 
own observation and experience h 
proved otherwise. The Hollyhock is an 
ally thought of as a biennial, but it wi 
bloom more than one year. On page 1497 
of the “Standard Cyclopedia of Hortiey| 
ture” I read the following: , 
“The Holl » whi i i : 
a bieneda, ey ‘short-lived ‘sevsal a 
belongs, because of its root system, to a hort it 
tural class of plants, which, while truly perennial 
under proper conditions, become biennial or 
annual under other circumstances.” pa 
I have two Hollyhock plants, double. 
yellow, which have been blooming for the 
second time; in fact, the smaller Plant 
was then in bloom for the third time 
Last year after the first bloom in July, 
the plant continued to grow, and put out 
a new set of leaves and buds on the Same 
stalks. The first blossoms of this secong 
crop opened on the day before our first 
very heavy frost, the first week in No. 
vember. The frost killed them and the 
Calendulas as well. 


The plants are on the south side of the 
house in a very well-drained and shel. 
tered location. They were covered jj 
Winter with hay which was used to bank 
the house. They had begun to grow he 
fore the hay was removed, so I removed 
it gradually. The plant which bloomed 
only once had four or five blossom stalks 
last year, and this year there are 14 
stalks on the same plant. I have counted 
them several times, as I could scarcely 
believe it myself. The other plant which 
bloomed twice has three stalks which 
have bloomed now, and another smaller 
one which will bloom in another week or 
two. 


I planted the seeds in August, 1925, 
That Winter and Spring they were under 
water several times, and out of 50 seed- 
lings only three survived the Winter. 
They did not grow very fast that Sun- 
mer, although they had been moved toa 
drier place. They did not bloom the sec- 
ond year as they should have. They 
were moved to their present location in 
the Spring of 1927. They will be banked 
with hay again this Fall, and I hope to 
find them alive in the Spring. 


Mrs. A. F. Gay, (Mass.)—in Rural 
New-Y orker 





How Plants Search for Light 


In one of the Government huts near 
Shooters Hill there is a plant of Ampel- 
opsis hederacea planted at the back on 
the north side, and some of its shoots 
have penetrated into holes 1% inches in 
circumference, wended their way under 
the flooring for a distance of 25 feet, 
come out at similar holes on the south 
side, and are now climbing up the front 
of the bungalow. 

When these huts were erected, in 1916, 
and had been occupied for a year, a 
many complained of their dampness, 8? 
the Office of Works had these holes bored 
every 15 inches, 18 inches from the 
ground-level. It shows how some plants 
of a trailing habit will push themselves 
until they can find light and probably 
heat, and as nothing of a like nature 
had been witnessed, I thought the cit 
cumstance worth mentioning. 


J. MayNe in Gardening Illustrated, 
(English) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
August 


BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


the regular schedule of 
ae Ao and hoe, at this time 
of blazing sunshine and torrid heat. 
Then again this is the usual month of 
yacations and after an absence of a 
month, or even a fortnight, one re- 
turns to find a wilderness of weeds 
punctuated at intervals with clumps of 
wilting flowers. There is no let up 
on garden work; and it is far easier 
to do a little every day than to let it 
get ahead of one and become drudgery 
and real hard labor. 


Do you spray the porch and window 
poxes daily to kill the mosquitoes? It 
is the wise thing to do; for these 
boxes being kept moist and dank are 
preeding places for mosquitoes; and 
the enjoyment of many a summer 
evening has been spoiled for the peo- 
ple sitting on unscreened porches by 
the swarms of these irritating pests 
on the hunt for a meal. The adver- 
tising columns of the newspapers 
quote names and prices of sprays to 
use in killing mosquitoes, that are 
most thorough in their work and have 
no bad effect on the plants and vines 
in the boxes. 


Unless you planted Moonflower seed 
in the Spring your garden is lacking 
in a certain type of beauty at this 
time. Mere words cannot describe the 
beauty of a pergola covered with 
White Moonflowers; at twilight or on 
a moonlight night it makes a picture 
long remembered. The Heavenly Blue 
is true to its name in color; a profuse 
bloomer and a vine to be prized. 
Neither is the Pink variety to be neg- 
lected; blossoms smaller in size, al- 
together different in foliage, but 
equally as profuse a bloomer as the 
Heavenly Blue; and seed far easier 
to grow and more certain of germina- 
tion than either of its companions. A 
trio of vines every home should have. 


Salvia Azurea is another of the 
perennial group that will bloom the 


I' IS difficult for the gardener to 


_first year from spring-sown seed. If 


the seed are in the ground by the 
latter part of March one may be rea- 
sonably sure that each little stalk will 
be surmounted with a spike of blue 
flowers by the middle of this month. 
Needless to add that the stalks the 
first year do not reach normal height 
or the bloom spikes the luxuriant 
growth seen the second or third sea- 
son. In fact the stems or rather the 
main stalks do not grow more than a 
foot in height the first year, while the 
normal height is from three to four 
feet. Another point in this plant’s 
favor is that it is easily transplanted. 
Plants twelve inches in height have 
been successfully transplanted in the 


latter part of May and suffered no ill 
effeets. 


Why is it that one always associates 
Water Lilies with the month of 
August? Of course they are in bloom 
at this time, but, they bloom also in 
other months. Greater interest seems 
to be taken in these flowers in recent 
years than formerly, until it is the 
exception and not the rule for a gar- 
den, no matter how small, not to have 
a Lily Pool, even though the “Lilies” 
are only Water Hyacinths. All jokes 
aside, as pretty a Lily Pool as need 
be desired for the small garden can be 
made from barrels sawed in half. 
These of course have not the lasting 
qualities of the sunken, concrete-lined 
pool. But the barrel cut in half is all 
right for a beginning. Then, if you 
find you have become a Water Lily en- 
thusiast it will be time to branch out 
and try something larger and more 
elaborate filled with all sorts of aqua- 
tic plants. 


Possibly the enthusiasm engendered 
by the forming of Garden Clubs is re- 
sponsible for the fad, if one may call 
it such, of making a town noted for 
some certain flower. A splendid idea, 
and its author needs to be commended. 
At first the idea was that as soon as 
the traveler entered the outskirts of 
a town and saw the popular flower, 
that he would know “where he was at” 
and be able to call the name of the 
place. But by the time a half dozen 
towns in the same state had each se- 
lected the Zinnia, say, as their town 
flower and bordered their walks with 
them, the tourist would need to be a 
modern Solomon in order to know 
whether he was reaching “Como, the 
Zinnia Town,” or “Carlisle, the Zinnia 
City.” While every one agrees that 
the traveler needs a better sign post, 
yet the idea of a town-flower is worth 
considering. Has your town a flower? 
Why not agitate the question and be 
all ready for next season’s flower 
borders? 





Platycodon, or Chinese 
Balloon Flower 


LATYCODON, or Chinese Balloon 

Flower, is a genus of Campanula— 
like perennials belonging to the Hare- 
bell order. Platycodon grandiflorum, 
is the only species, and was formerly 
classed in the genus Campanula. It 
is a native of China and Japan and 
grows from 6 in. to 2 ft. and more in 
height, bearing large purple, white, 
and light-blue flowers in July and 
August. Before opening, the huge 
buds are like lovely, satiny balloons, 
inflated and ready to burst. The stems 
are rather short, and the open blos- 
soms with the large and small bal- 
loons literally cover the whole plant, 
which is straight-growing and stately 
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and forms an excellent and little- 
known border plant. 

The plants require a sandy loam on 
a dry border or sunny rockery. In 
heavy damp soils they are quite apt 
to winterkill. They increase easily 
from seed, and will sometimes bloom 
the first season. 

The plants come up very late in the 
Spring, and the new shoots are soft 
and tender, hence great care should 
be used in working in the border not 
to disturb these stalks, which if care- 
fully protected will give a profusion 
of bloom at a time when other per- 
ennials are resting and flowers for the 
table are hard to find. They combine 
very nicely with pink Roses and pink 
Delphiniums, and this combination 
never fails to bring many exclamations 
of joy and admiration when I use this 
decoration on my table. 

Try this lovely, stately, and too- 
little-known perennial in your garden, 
and I feel sure you will be amply re- 
paid by watching the beautiful, glossy 
balloons covering the plant, expanding 
into shiny five-petaled or semi-double 
flowers when Old Sol sends his warm 
rays upon them directly. 


JANE CHALMERS NEAL, (N.Y.) 











Cereus Peruvianus 


- Plant had in all 54 blooms in a period of 
three weeks. Opens at about 10 P. M. 
nights, closes again early next morning 
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August in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








Nature is resting now. There is 

no pleasure this month in taking 
a long ride over hill and dale for there 
are no wild flowers to see except Scar- 
let Sage; the native grasses are long 
since dead, the trees are covered in a 
thick coat of dust, and the pleasant 
little streams and ponds of the Winter 
and Spring are dried up. Inland the 
heat is intense and the pleasant grassy 
spots that earlier charmed the way- 
farer, now are sear and yellow and 
given up to Lizards, Snakes, Horned 
Toads, and the Chaparral Cock or 
Road Runner. This queer Bird looks 
like an attenuated young turkey. “El 
Correo” (the postman) the Mexicans 
picturesquely call him because of his 
habit of running a ways down the 
dusty road, then stopping, running, 
then stopping, after the manner of a 
rural mail-carrier. 


In the garden the struggle to keep 
one’s flower children moist and com- 
fortable in spite of drought, is going 
on and will see no surcease until the 
welcome fall rains commence, usually 
in early October. The ground this 
year is more dried out than for sev- 
eral seasons past owing to the short- 
age of rain during the past Winter. 


Did you ever return from your sum- 
mer vacation late at night and find 
yourself so eager to know how your 
garden has fared during your absence 
that you decided you can’t possibly 
wait till morning? So you sally forth 
with a flashlight and look your garden 
over while the rest of the country- 
side is sleeping. You see plants to be 
staked, seedlings to be thinned, dead 
flowers to be culled, so that your fin- 
gers itch to be at it right away. You 
come upon some flower gloriously in 
bloom, whose inflorescence you'd 
awaited for months; you find, alas, 
that the bloom of some other treasure 
has gone by and you are so disap- 
pointed that you decide to stay at 
home next year! Reluctantly you go 
indoors to bed only to be up and out 
shortly after sunrise next morning, 
revelling in the many things you find 
to do for your plant children. 


Many people complain of having 
trouble in germinating the seed of 
Primroses. If this is true with you, 
why not buy the small plants now 
from a nurseryman, set them in their 
proper places, which should be shady, 
and have them ready for next spring’s 
bloom? I have seen the young plants 
as reasonable as fifty cents per dozen. 
Examine the crinkly under-sides of 
the leaves for mealy bug. 


Late in August, plant Polyanthus 


Narcissus so that you may have bloom 
about Thanksgiving time. If they 


"T  Retare is rent: all California, 





were left in the ground all year, then 
clear away the dead leaves, cultivate 
around them, and begin to water them 
at regular intervals. Beside Grande 
Monarque, the white and orange one 
which is quite common, do not forget 
to plant that brilliant yellow and 
orange Narcissus P. called Soleil d’Or 
(Golden Sun) and a refined white and 
cream yellow one named White Pearl. 
No need to remind you of Paperwhite, 
which is such a general favorite. 


During this month, in order that 
you may have early bloom next Spring, 
plant in “flats” Pansies, Delphinium, 
Violas, Forget-me-not, Perennial Core- 
opsis, Cineraria and Primula mala- 
coides. Better to pay a higher price 
for good Pansy seed than to find next 
Spring that you have been wasting 
your time on scrubs. A lovely Viola 
called Apricot is well worth trying. 
It was obtainable formerly only in 
England but now a San Francisco 
seedsman has it. In buying Cineraria 
seed, if you have not much room, see 
that you secure the seed of large- 
flowered dwarf Cinerarias rather than 
those of large growth. 


If a Fern bed is desired, now is the 
time to start it in in a shady corner. 
The soil should be light. If it is not, 
help it out with leaf mold or humius. 
Woodwardia is an excellent Fern for 
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California and grows to an : 
able size, under favorable comin 
= “ yy my called on to supply 
ronds for the foundatio : 
sprays. D of floristy 


The various members 09 
aryllis family are thouale bend. 
and so may be separated an 
planted. Be sure that the 
a sunny situation. 


Ming 
d re 


The Roses have been resting gj 
early in July. Cuttings may be mad 
from them this month. . 


The Glads are probably th 
blooming by now. Continue to ie 
and cultivate them for several weeks 
after blooming so that the bulbs ma 
attain that desirable but unfashion 
able embonpoint. : 


The Dahlias, if planted early, have 
been blooming steadily since June jg 
Take the shears and cut all of then 
off, foliage and all, to within six inches 
of the ground, so that they may haye 
a short rest. Then commence water. 
ing again and they will come on nicely 
for late fall-blooming. 


Plant Zinnias this month for No. 
vember bloom. Secure seed of the 
gayest colors possible to enliven the 
November landscape. 


Irrigate Shirley Poppies and Cen- 
taurea rather than sprinkle from 
above, for the water spoils the deli- 
cate blooms and makes them tun 
brown. 





Simplified Book-binding 


BY DR. R. E. IVES, (Ont.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER with the 
assistance of the local printer. 

Thinking it will be of interest to your 
readers I will outline the method used. 

The numbers were arranged in 
order with the yearly index outside 
the front of January cover. 

The “backs” were carefully aligned 
and clamped firmly between two short 
strips of pine about 214” wide and 
34,” thick, (carpenters clamps used). 
Then a fine-toothed, sharp saw was 


I HAVE “bound” my 1928 volume of 
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used to cut grooves as shown in the 
illustration, care being taken not to 
collide with the wires binding the 
leaves together. The next step was to 
remove the strips and tie a strong 
cord in the grooves in the hack of the 
pile of books. Firmly tied, the book 
was passed on to the printer who 
pasted on a stout backing which held 
in place the covers of Manila board. 
A good colored print and suitable let- 
— on outside cover completes the 
job. 
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August for Rose Reflections 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


the readers of these monthly 

papers my insistence that rose- 
rowing really is and always ought 
to be considered a delightful adven- 
ture. Factors in that adventure in- 
clude the land and the location and the 
weather, and the folks who do the 
growing, to say nothing of the pe- 
culiarly contrary, delightful, elusive 
and aggravating subject of the ad- 
yenture, the Rose itself. _ Again I re- 

at that those who insist on a 
“favorite dozen” which will bloom 
whether or no, regardless of any other 
of the factors, and will always look 
alike and may be depended upon, need 
never bother to plant any Roses, be- 
cause rather excellent tin imitations 
could be had which would give less 
trouble! 

But the real rose adventurer, to 
whom every morning brings a new in- 
terest, and not infrequently a new joy, 
as he observes what the night has done 
to his Roses, has a good time of it. 
He is not likely to be so positive as 
was a ponderous lady who walked into 
Breeze Hill Gardens early this Sum- 
mer with a firm foot and a disdainful 
eye. Now the folks who work in the 
garden are not always dressed to re- 
ceive in society fashion, and mighty 
few of the worthwhile visitors need 
that kind of reception. This elaborate 
lady, however, disapprovingly looking 
about at what she saw, eventually 
managed to shoot out a question by 
indirection at one of the workers, who 
happens also to be a cultured gentle- 
man. The question she managed to 
get off was as to why we had such 
atrocious weather in Harrisburg. At 
the answer which came quite promptly, 
she glared and left the garden. The 
answer was, “Madam, it would be 


A NO time have I concealed from 





better to refer your question to God!” 

That sort of visitation is so rare 
that it becomes particularly interest- 
ing, and is therefore worth mention. 
Others who come are generally inter- 
ested, appreciative, helpful, inquiring, 
and pleasant. 

Now we like to talk to rose people 
about Roses. We like to suggest in- 
quiry and to insist that the rose adven- 
ture deserves intimate and thoughtful 
consideration. 

So in this adventure during August, 
one may very well ask himself some 
questions about the Roses he has 
grown. By this time the grand June 
impulse has evaporated. Some of 
those bravest in the June days are 
pitiful wrecks; some are barely kept 
alive, some are going right on despite 
the heat and the weather, endeavor- 
ing to continue the bloom which dis- 
tinguishes them. 

So August provides the second- 
thought consideration which ought to 
give in each locality a much better 
estimation of real value than can be 
had by voting or by generalization. 

In August, too, there is opportunity 
for the thoughtful rose adventurer to 
determine not only what varieties do 
best, but where they do best, and, if 
he is humble enough, why they do 
best. He can judge the effect of more 
or less shade or shelter. He can be 
inquiring as to what the mulching he 
has done and the fertilizing he has 
done have accomplished. He can add 
materially to his mental rose wealth, 
and as he so adds, can pass on of his 
wealth without losing it, to the courte- 
ous and thoughtful inquirer who 
ought to be enjoying his Roses with 
him, or inquiring as to the absence of 
Roses, if the latter are not with him. 

Of course he will be fighting black- 








Rose,—Polyanthus in foreground,—Breeze Hill Gardens 
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spot and mildew in the relentlessly 
busy way that usually brings success, 
though I must confess that in the sea- 
son of 1928 all remedies and pro- 
phylactics seemed to fail. Yet as per- 
sistence is the price of all true pleas- 
ures in rose-growing, he will keep on 
until something better than has yet 
been offered in the way of immune va- 
rieties or more effective control meth- 
ods are at his command. 

I may change my mind next week 
or next month, and I hope I shall, 
because I have the kind of mind that 
can be changed by the things that get 
into it. Until that change occurs, I 
shall feel that the use of the Massey 
dust (made up of 9 parts dusting sul- 
phur and one part lead-arsenate, ac- 
cording to the formula of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society), applied in line with 
its recent recommendations before 
rather than after the rain which is 
so welcome in August, is the best con- 
trol method yet available against 
black-spot and mildew. 


The rose adventurer will be watch- 
ing for this nasty brown canker dis- 
ease, which I suspect has been with 
us from time immemorial under the 
name of “die-back.” His trusty and 
sharp pruning-shear will flash into 
action when he finds a cankered 
branch, and he will cut it off below the 
canker, or if he must cut his shears 
through a canker he will promptly 
disinfect the tool before another cut 
is made. I live in hope that the in- 
vestigations now proceeding in the 
combination between Cornell Univer- 
sity and the American Rose Society 
will soon give us a more effective 
means of combating this old-new 
bother which removes so many other- 
wise useful rose canes. 


In these August days of observation 
the thoughtful adventurer ought to be 
taking account of what close planting 
has done for him in shading the 
ground and promoting rose prosperity. 
If he has found that wide-spaced 
Roses, between which the sun may do 
its worst, are prospering better than 
the close-spaced Roses I have advised, 
I hope he will frankly tell me where I 
am wrong. 


August, therefore, is a good month 
in which to take stock of rose experi- 
ences, as well as to enjoy the occa- 
sional splendid bud which care and 
the right variety in the right place 
will bring through. 





Roses from Cuttings 


Although the superlative merits of 
Roses on their own roots have been 
lauded to the skies from time to time, 
and amateurs have, on occasions, been 
urged to raise all their own plants, the 
satisfaction which accrues will not be, 
as a general rule, as satisfactory as 
when budded plants are purchased from 
reliable sources. Nevertheless, those 
who would try their ’prentice hands at 
this form of propagation will find the 
process interesting, and it will serve as 
a source of knowledge when it is desired 
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to raise such more useful things as Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries. 

I have always found pieces of half- 
ripened wood inserted very firmly in 
light, sandy soil this month, strike freely 
and grow into good plants; but varieties 
differ widely in amenability, and cer- 
tainly plants on their own roots are 
rather on the faddy side in respect of 
soils and situations. For some reason 
or another my percentage of success is 
always higher with Rose cuttings when 
they are inserted obliquely, whereas Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries seem to root 
better when they are upright. In all 
instances not less than one-half of the 
length, usually nearly three-quarters, 
goes beneath the surface. 


East ANGLIAN—(in Gardening Illus- 
trated,—English) 





Roses,—the Second Crop of Bloom 


T IS at this time of the year that one 

realizes the value of those kinds that 
are really perpetual in their habit of 
blooming, and which, after a brief rest, 
and when the old blooms have been 
cleared off and the roots have had a 
good soaking of water, start, not only 
into growth, but into fresh bloom. In 


this respect I find that many of the 
Bourbon and Tea Roses are far more 
deserving of the title of Perpetual than 
any of the so-called Hybrid Perpetuals. 
I plant large beds of Gloire de Dijon, 
Souvenir de Malmaison, and many others 
almost exclusively for their second and 
third crops of bloom, that are really of 
better quality than the first. Those who 
have a good stock of these should now 
give good soakings of liquid-manure to 
cause the shoots now pushing out to 
come on strongly and flower freely. 
Many of the best autumnal Roses are 
rather weakly in growth, and, unless 
liberally treated, have not got sufficient 
strength to enable them to perfect all 
the buds they form. For this reason one 
must plant these kinds by themselves and 
give them extra care in mulching the 
roots with manure, watering with liquid- 
manure, or surface-dressing with guano 
and washing it in with pure water, and, 
above all, keeping a sharp look-out for 
black or green fly, and dusting with To- 
bacco-powder at the first sign of its ap- 
pearance. Nothing weakens the plants 
like having a host of these tiny para- 
sites sucking the sap from the tender 
buds and shoots. 

T. P., (in Gardening Illustrated,—Eng- 
lish) 





Factors of Importance in 


the Culture of Roses’ 
BY PROF. A. H. TOMLINSON, (Ont.) 


OSE species are found practically 

all over;—there are about two 

hundred. Now-a-days there are 
hundreds of hybrids and varieties from 
some of these original types which have 
been brought about by natural and arti- 
ficial crossing. Hybridizers, especially 
in the British Isles and France, have 
done so much in giving us the modern 
Rose of large double and full flowers 
with wonderful perfumes and likely 
originating from small blossoms of a 
botanical species of five petals. The 
present day so-called Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Pernetiana, Poly- 
antha, Multiflora and Wichuraiana are 
most beautiful. The majority will grow 
amongst us if we allow them. Their an- 
cestors represent Asiatic, European and 
a few American forms. Modern Rose 
blooms show wonderful development 
from small, although pretty flowers with 
varied odors, to Roses of indescribable 
beauty and perfumes. 

The present generation owes a tre- 
mendous amount to those indefatigable 
Rose lovers of 50 to 30 years ago who 
did so much to bring about the present- 
day types. For that matter every Rose 
breeder deserves credit in producing va- 
rieties which excel in form, color, hardi- 
ness, perfume and disease resistance. 
Roses now-a-days which do not measure 
up to the foregoing standard must lose 
out. There are many Roses a genera- 
tion old which are still among the best. 
These are still needed for their beauty 
and for breeding in bringing about new 
varieties. The present-day tendency 
among some raisers is to feature Roses 
with simply bright colors and little else 





*Extracted from a paper read before Ontario 
Rose Society. 


to recommend them. This should not be 
too enthusiastically supported. Rose 
lovers must always set the pace for the 
best types only in Roses. All new vari- 
eties should be properly tested before be- 
ing sent out and only varieties which are 
especially recommended by Rose author- 
ities should be purchased. Encourage- 
ment should be given at our exhibitions 
for classes of new Roses which should 
be given suitable awards according to 
merit before being sent out. Thus, a 
need for test gardens so that not only 
blooms but plants may be judged. New 
Roses should be grown for a period be- 
fore any direct conclusions be arrived 
at. New Roses are brought about by 
crossing varieties or species and fre- 
quently chance seedlings and not infre- 
quently sports. Sytematic breeding of 
Roses should be encouraged, especially 
at home. The novice may do this work 
and have results just as well as the pro- 
fessional if care and patience be exer- 
cised. It must not be forgotten that in 
propagating the double large Roses, the 
present-day varieties are usually budded 
upon hardy _ stocks. The so-called 
rambler forms may be quite easily prop- 
agated from cuttings or layers, for that 
matter a large number of Rose types 
by hard wood cuttings which are treated 
in the fall and winter months or by soft 
wood cuttings handled in the Summer- 
time. It must not be forgotten that 
Roses other than on their own roots 
frequently throw up suckers from below 
the bud union. When these appear they 
should be at once cut out. Roses from 
cuttings naturally give no trouble in this 
respect. 

Those who are anxious to bud dwarf 
Roses, should put the buds as near the 





roots as possible as this ayoj : 
to some extent. Usually oan esting 
from cuttings should have the 
away except one or two at the 
a or a ig od refers to the 
cellar tissue from which 
proceed. new shooty 
The rambler forms will 
grow from layers using strong ai al 
healthy shoots, for that matter old fe 
ering wood will do, which may be 
in different places close or pa An 
through a bud. The shoot shouat 
placed on the ground and cove be 
soil. This work is best done in the late 
Summer or early Fall. The wounds 
heal during Winter and during the 
Spring and Summer shoots should fol. 
low. When the new plants are bi 
enough to remove, either in Fal) . 
Spring, such may be done. . 


PRUNING 


Much has been said concerning pryp. 
ing. With the rambler forms old flowe,. 
ing wood should be removed after the 
season’s flowering is over so as to e, 
courage the maturing of new growth, 
These old shoots may be cut out entirely 
at the base or back to a strong shoot 
With H. T’s, H. P’s, in fact all th 
large-flowering forms or bush rose 
summer-pruning may be done to encoyp. 
age new immediate flowering growth and 
new shoots for the following season. The 
Spring is the best time and not too early 
for the main pruning to produce strong 
growth for the season’s bloom, not for. 
getting that new shoots of rambler o 
climbing forms which are not cut hard 
back in the Spring, but simply tipped 
Some so-called dwarf Roses of strong 
rampant growth as Frau Karl Druschki © 
may be slightly tipped and pegged dow © 
fairly close to the ground. For & 
hibition flowers heavy pruning is desir. | 
able but for garden display heavy pr. | 
ing is not wise. In cutting back, th | 
wounds should be made quite close tothe | 
bud or eye to encourage rapid healing, 
In the Spring, with newly planted stock, 
it is wise to cut back quite hard except 
climbing H. T’s which may be allowed 
to grow. 


hep 


WINTER PROTECTION : 


In protecting Roses it is a matterd | 
protecting, largely, from winds and from | 


sun during Winter, rather than from 
Heavy wet material should | 


the frost. 
be avoided, but rather use dry straw, 
hay and such as evergreen growth. 
Climbers may be hauled down from 
supports or protected where they ar 
standing. Unless growth has to k 
pruned back in the Spring it is wise to 
cover as much of the growth as possible. 
Early covering is not recommended. It 
is better to allow the frost to enter the 


ground first and covering may be done © 


afterwards. This will to some extent 
offset trouble with mice. During Winter | 
it may be necessary to pack the cov 
ering where possible to prevent mit © 


from doing damage. ; 


Amongst the necessary things to | 
considered for success with Roses, are 4 j 
fair depth of soil, not less than 18’, | 
thorough drainage, shelter from wints, | 


air circulation and a constant supply 
plant food and good cultivation. 


In conclusion; a great variety of Ros | 


may be grown in Ontario with every 
satisfaction if: thought, patience, | 
care be shown. It is the old story givél 
us years ago, to grow Roses suc 

we must live in the spirit of the Rose 
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Editorial Notes 


T SEEMS a far cry till Christmas 

but the days slip away so swiftly 
that it behooves the forehanded gar- 
dener, who wishes to add the fruits of 
her own garden to her Christmas con- 
fections, to be up and doing. With 
painstaking care not beyond the abil- 
ity of any housewife, fruits may be 
prepared equal in flavor and often 
superior, to the expensive glace fruits 
of California. 

To have these things at their best, 
according to the writer’s idea they 
should be canned in their season in 
medium heavy syrup and for Christ- 
mas consumption should not be dried 
until after Thanksgiving, in this way 
being soft and fresh as they could not 
be if finished at first and kept dry for 
weeks or months. 

The first things that are ready for 
most of us are vegetables. If you 
have never used little Carrots for con- 
fections you can not realize how tasty 
and attractive they are. To prepare 
them, clean and slice medium-sized 
yellow Carrots and cook in slightly 
salted water until tender, but not soft, 
then can them as for the table. When 
ready to finish them, heat in medium 
syrup adding a bit of ginger root, 
and leave them in the syrup for two 
or three days. Then drain and dry, 
rolling in granulated sugar to finish. 
Properly done they will be a rich yel- 
low and nearly translucent. They are 


‘most attractive for filling chinks. 


Another confection to prepare for 
now, is Watermelon rind. Select a 
thick one and remove every bit of pink 
and the outer green. Cut into oblong 
Pieces not too large. Leave in salt 
and water over night; drain and boil 
until tender, in syrup with a little 
ginger root. Can and seal. Finish 
the same as the Carrots. Pears are 
the most desirable of Central New 
York fruits for crystallizing but any 
others available can be canned in sea- 
son and finished later. Pineapples 
thus prepared are superior in flavor 
to the glace Pineapple found in the 


stores. Of all the fruits I have used 
Flemish Beauty or Bartlett Pears are 
most universally liked. Halve and 
core medium-sized ones, cook in a 
medium syrup and can until wanted. 
Drain and lay them on an oiled platter 
and sprinkle with granulated sugar 
until they will take up no more; then 
they will dry with a glace finish. It 
takes several days to do this. Peaches 
can be done in the same way. Cran- 
berries, and Cherries that are not too 
juicy are pretty to fill up corners. 
Prunes are an attractive addition to 
the candy box. Kumquats can be 
candied whole if a little slit is made in 
the side. 

Only fruits in perfect condition, 
neither under or over ripe should be 
used. Always boil in an open kettle. 
When cutting up allow for consider- 
able shrinkage. 

Another form of fruit confection is 
comparatively new. I refer to the 
fruit pastes that are easily prepared 
from fruits that are too soft to use 
in the other way. Jams of all kinds 
may be spread in layers until dry 
enough to handle, then made into balls 
and rolled in powdered sugar and used 
in that form or as centers for candies. 
Mild flavored Apples, sweetened and 
cooked with as little water as possible, 
mashed to a smooth paste, flavored 
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with a few drops of rose water and 
dried in little balls are unusual and 
delicious and very easily made. As 
one becomes accustomed to this fas- 
cinating work, many combinations 
will suggest themselves. 

One or two points should be em- 
phasized. Carefully cook until tender, 
not a moment longer. Flavor with a 
niggardly hand; as our French friends 
say, “Give flavor, not a flavor.” In 
finishing either fruits or candies, dry 
and cool on oiled not buttered plates. 
The oil will not harden and hold the 
pieces fast as butter does. A. P. 


We read article after article on Iris, 
Peonies, Roses and other large showy 
flowers but how little is written in 
the garden magazines on small flowers 
such as the Primrose. At our first 
meeting in May, which was held at 
“Primrose Corner,” New Hartford, 
the home of Miss Adella Prescott, our 
Vice President, Mrs. Edward Root of 
College Hill, Clinton, who specializes 
in Primroses, gave a talk on the sub- 
ject and exhibited such varieties as 
were in bloom at that time. We are 
delighted to be able to share Mrs. 
Root’s talk with all FLOWER GROWER 
readers. 





Useful Hints for August 


IRST of all, with FLOWER GROWER 

in hand, seek a shady nook in the 
garden and thoroughly enjoy reading 
all about Primroses and resolve to put 
the knowledge gained, into practice as 
soon as possible. As the article is long 
we will save space for it by cutting 
the “Hints” short. 


Just keep on cultivating, weeding, 
spraying, cutting off faded blossoms, 
and the rest of the regular garden 
routine. 





Primroses* 
BY MRS. EDWARD ROOT 


group have quite naturally fallen 

most of the Primroses added to my 
garden. 

Let’s take the English first, the 
most familiar one to us in America 
and, as a group, the first to bloom, 
filling late April and all of May with 
their early color. This Common Eng- 
lish Primrose of Primula vulgaris 
grows wild through most of Europe 
and the British Isles in its shade of 
primrose yellow. It is also to be 
found cultivated in all shades of red 


*Extracted from a lecture given before Utica 
Garden Club. 


lr TO three divisions of my original 


and bronze, in white, and in various 
tints of blue. A double variety of this 
English Primrose comes in all the 
same shades. As an old-fashioned 
flower it was much prized a century 
ago in the English gardens, but un- 
fortunately was let run out so that 
now it is difficult to find, even in the 
nursery catalogues. Another curious 
member of this English group, but 
also now almost lost to view, is the 
hose-in-hose, a duplex Polyanthus in 
which the normal calycine whorl is 
metamorphosed into a second coloured 
corolla. Then there is the gold-laced 
Polyanthus, a trim and most stylish 
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flower, each petal of whose black or 
red bloom is edged with gold. Also 
there is the Cowslip, Primula veris, 
which grows wild in English meadows 
and which differs from the Primrose 
in that it has a drooping head, is 
folded or crumpled at the edges, and 
is sometimes fragrant. This Cowslip 
has been naturalized in all the reds, 
yellows, mahoganies and bronzes, but 
I have never seen it in the white or 
blue that have been achieved in the 
Primrose or Polyanthus. As you prob- 
ably know a true Primrose is one 
flower on the end of a single stalk. 
A very successful cross has been made 
between the Primrose and the Cowslip 
resulting in what is called the Poly- 
anthus. This gives the taller stature 
of the Cowslip, with umbels of flowers 
carried up on one stalk, but it also 
gives the more upward-looking habit 
of the Primrose flowers. 


Now while not apparent in the 
mass, there is, (at least to one who 
plies the microscope or the watch- 
maker’s glass) an extraordinary vari- 
ety of detail which makes these Poly- 
anthus plants extremely interesting as 
individuals. Hardly any two that may 
be seen together have the same physi- 
ognomy. The disparity is mainly in 
the form and disposition of the petals, 
for some are smooth-edged and others 
largely or finely notched; some stand 
clear while others are imbricated; 
some are flat and others waved. The 
old florists’ distinction of pin-eye and 
thrum-eye also alters the character of 
the flower, for though it is not notice- 
able, or of any importance, when the 
plants are seen in the mass, yet, when 
the individual bloom is observed, the 
single flower and the whole truss gain 
by the thrum-eye, where the anthers 
rise above the pistil and form a sym- 
metrical centre, and especially when 
this is further enhanced by a raised, 
fretted ridge at the edge of the tube, 
forming a kind of crown and giving 
the flower what is called a rose-eye. 
In the pin-eye the pistil rises above 
the anthers and shows alone, and the 
more ornamental detail is wanting. 
These Polyanthus are tall enough for 
cutting, being 8 to 10 inches in length 
of stem, and in their best growth have 
flowers measuring as much as 2 inches 
across. 


HEN the second group:—The 

Asiatic Primroses are a family of 
flowers much too little known as yet 
in America, for they greatly lengthen 
the primrose flower season, some of 
them coming directly after the Eng- 
lish and blossoming on into late July. 
Also these Asiatics are moisture-lov- 
ing and may be most successfully used 
along brooks or in bog lands. 


The accessions to our knowledge of 
the Primulas of China have been 
primarily the result of the work of 
the missionaries of the French Cath- 
olic Mission. For by their strenuous 
collecting in China since 1860, Euro- 
pean Herbaria, and principally the 
Herbarium of Le Jardin des Plantes 
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in Paris, has been enriched with ma- 
terial which has given botanists a new 
outlook on the primula world. But it 
is to the enterprise of Messrs. Veitch, 
nurserymen of Chelsea, England, who 
sent as their collector one E. H. Wil- 
son, (now of the Arnold Arboretum in 
Boston) that Horticulture is indebted 
for the first sight of the wonders of 
the new primula world of China. Wil- 
son’s exploration from Ichang on the 
south to beyond Tatsienlu on the north 
brought to our knowledge plants from 
areas outside the range of those 
French Fathers who collected from the 
mission centres. This was in 1899. 
Since then names of several distin- 
guished British botanists,—George 
Forrest, Kingdon Ward and Reginald 
Farrer,—have been added to the list 
of those exploring China for its 
Primula. 


Now the typical form of these 
Asiatic Primroses is completely dif- 
ferent from that of the English, grow- 
ing 1 to 3 ft. high, and carrying its 
flowers in spreading  candelabras, 
sometimes with as many as 6 such 
whorls on a single stalk. These 
Asiatics are of most hardy constitu- 
tion, several of them are prolific self- 
sowers, and all of them constitute a 
great addition to the water and rock 
gardens of which we are now begin- 
ning to avail ourselves; they are also 
very fine when planted on the edge of 
a wood as a naturai background of 
Ferns brings out the striking bril- 
liance of their colors. 


Let me name to you a few of the 
Asiatics that feel themselves entirely 
at home on College Hill: The Denti- 
culata from the Himalayas which 
grows one foot high, with pale lilac 
heads that bloom as soon as the snow 
melts and continue for a month in 
most lively fashion. A _ self-sower. 
Denticulata alba and Denticulata rosea 
are also sturdy growers. There is a 
Pr. Cashmiriana, so similar to the 
lavendar Denticulata that it necessi- 
tated a visit to the Rochester parks 
for me to discover the differences, the 
chief one being a golden farina on the 
underside of the leaf of the Cash- 
miriana. 

The Rosea from Kashmir is only 4 
inches tall but of the most incredibly 
true-pink. This also blossoms as soon 
as the snow melts and Reginald 
Farrer, that sympathetic biographer 
of Alpines, speaks of seeing the Rosea 
on the Roof of the World “Where, 
amid the sapphire and emerald splen- 
dour of the crevasses and terminal ice 
falls, break through, wherever a 
tongue of grit be exposed, the mounded 
gold and ruby sparkles of these aston- 
ishing children of hope.” The Rosea 
can be easily grown here. You don’t 
so much need to have an imagination 
to do it as you need to understand 
that the Rosea herself may have one, 
in order to weave such a color into her 
carmine robes. So try it here, try it 
there, sheltered by a Lilac bush, com- 
forted by a mossy rock. It is worth 


much more trouble than it takes. 





The Japonica from its native 
This is the strongest of all Asiat 
in fact, once settled, is as im tics; 
as a Thistle to eradicate. The Tena 
grows 2 to 3 feet in candelabra f 
and in color is of red or pink 
let me warn you, there is an unf 
tunate magenta strain that may a 
in from out of a packet of mj 
Japonica seeds unless the gardeney ; 
fastidious to weed out immediats 
The most excellent red strain ig eal) 
Etna, a fine smouldering colour as it 
should be. I have due to bloom thi 
June for me a new form of Japcain 
called the Balmakewan; flowers bale 
pink with a dark eye, which was ori 
inated in a Scotch garden in the High. 
lands. All these Japanese Primroses 
are fabulous self-sowers and in ¢ 
years’ time you cannot help but have, 
thick mass of seedlings. 


Beesiana grows to 2 feet in cande. 
labra form with whorls of purple fioy. 
ers that blossom through June and 
part of July. This color is not happy 
alone but combines well with the prize 
of all candelabra Asiatics—Bulleyang, 
Not enough can be said in praise of 
Bulleyana, easy to grow to its ty 
feet and of ravishing apricot color. 
There are innumerable hybrids be 
tween Beesiana and Bulleyana,. know 
to the hybridizer as Bulleesiana, and 
known to the gardener as healthy, 
graceful plants to bloom for June and 
July in a wonderful range of colors tp 
include saffron, salmon-pink, chrom 
yellow if the seed parent be Bulle. 
ana; and to include carmine, mauve 
and rose if the seed parent be 
Beesiana. 


Pulverulenta is a Chinese discovery 
of E. H. Wilson’s of the Arnold Arbor. 
etum and mentioned by him in “Aris. 
tocrats of the Garden.” It is a stal- 
wart Primrose growing to 3 feet with 
whorls of wine purple flowers that are 
splendid in color during time whe 
planted near to enough green. Als 
there is a charming pale variety with 
pink markings, named Bartley strain 
and raised by Mr. G. H. Dalrymple. 

Red Hugh, a choice hybrid from 
Lissadell’s Irish nursery, has a flower 
of intense fiery red that is a fine color 
to sing out on a June day. It grow 
2 feet and is of easy culture. Aileen 
Aroon and Red Hugh,—a Lissadell 
Hybrid, are almost similar and equally 
rare in color. 

Sieboldi, Saxatalis, Veitchii and 
Glycosma are uncommonly good grow- 
ers and all to the taste of those wh 
enjoy magenta as a color. Burmanica 
and Poissoni are sturdy and purple. 

Microdanta and Florindae ané 
Prionotes are new and much adver 
tised Asiatics that I hope to have 
bloom in generous enough fashion this 
June to know them eye to eye and not 
just as enticing color plates in a cat 
alogue. 

Various others I have had in meagre 
flower, such as Helodoxa, Frondosa, 
Secundiflora, Sikkimensis, Chionantha, 


Forrestii, Cockburniana, Luteola, but © 


they all seem miffey about College 
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mble some of ange 
ver care to remain beyon 

- eeny examinations! I can’t 
the that I have fussed very much over 
, ie geniuses. Because I use the old 

» of three times and out. If they 
oat cranks after that I leave their 
Se aation to someone who has not 
mt become a convert to the garden— 
cause that is the most fascinating and 

» the most demanding of every still 
aol sunny hour. I refer to hy- 
pridizing. —_ 

third group I spoke of are 
Dicks and so have I left the 
pest for the last, to my way of think- 
ing. For, by the few in America who 
know these choice plants it may 
readily be understood that they are 
called “The Aristocrats of the Prim- 
rose Family” because of the fra- 
grance, range of blended colours and 
velvety texture of their blooms. The 
ruby, purple, yellow and maroon col- 
ours are greatly enhanced by being of 
two tones, the lighter one of which 
fuses into the silver eye of the flower. 
The story goes that the first Auriculas 
were brought by peasants from the 
Alps to a Viennese garden belonging 
to the Emperor. This was because a 
passion for gardening possessed the 
noble ladies of 1570 and it is easy to 
see why they in turn victimized the 
enchanting Auriculas. You should 
guard against the Auricula’s Alpine 
habit of rearing its roots out of the 
ground. This may easily be offset by 
occasionally, particularly in the early 
Spring, re-covering the exposed rhi- 
zomes with soft earth. Otherwise 
there is not a breath of scandal to be 
uttered about the Auricula. In fact 
it is a flower possessing such great 
discrimination of beauty that I am 
sure I don’t see why you do not all 
follow Miss Prescott in its cultivation. 
If you do, you may be sure your month 
of May will never be without very spe- 
cial fragrance and color, both indoors 
and out, for the Auriculas make a 
charming bouquet with their varied 
shades blended or contrasted. And, 
moreover, if the plants are potted and 
brought into the house in the Autumn 
they provide a rich bloom at Christ- 
mas time. 

There are two Primroses native to 
One, the Rusbyi, 
of woody growth from New Mexico. 
Not being able to find this for sale in 
America I have imported it twice from 
England but without success. The 
other, Parryi, growing in the West, 
I have bought in Colorado. It does 
well for me in its magenta way, for 
&@ season, but never lasts beyond 
August in this effeminate Eastern 
clime. 

I started by telling you what kinds 
I have been able to make live happily 
with us on College Hill but I shall 
also tell you that I have failed with 
an equal number. In that list of fail- 
ures are included such gems as Pr. 
Marginata, Pr. Winteri, Pr. Litton- 
lana. I fortunately can’t say why, 
but if I tell you where the luck has 
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lain in growing the ones I have, I can 
hope you will become my colleagues 
and maybe with your patience and in- 
telligent help we can have Utica known 
for new Primroses. 


How do you make your baby grow? 
What do you give your dog to eat? 
And then we stick a plant in anywhere 
and become resentful if it doesn’t pro- 
duce a prize-winning bloom for the 
next flower show! Now Primroses 
must not be given full sunlight. The 
violet ray is no treat for such a plant 
that has shyly, humbly won its way 
for centuries on an island like Great 
Britain, where we all know pink 
cheeks are produced by fog, dampness 
and pea soup. Remember how much 
drier is our American air in every 
sense of the word! Dry enough to 
reach down to the roots of any plant. 
And if you add to that the blistering 
quality of our July sunlight, you have 
the answer for the proverbial ques- 
tion: “How can you make Primroses 
grow? Why, mine failed to come up 
at all the next Spring, so I just de- 
cided they were hopeless.” 

Now let me plead with you two 
things :— 

First, do not tuck your solitary 
Primrose plant into a Kelway border 
and expect it to like the same exposure 
that do your Poppies and your Core- 
opsis. Your Primrose must have half- 
shade during the summer months. If 
you let its foliage be burnt off in July 
and August, the plant will quite nat- 
urally not be with you next April. 
Primroses grow well in proximity to 
deciduous trees or shrubs, for in- 
stance in a coppice, thus having in 
March and April, before the trees are 
in full leaf, the benefit of spring sun- 
light, and yet, in Midsummer, being 
sheltered from too direct exposure. 
Another happy solution of a too sunny 
location is to plant the Primroses in 
slight depressions on a gentle, north- 
erly slope. These depressions, or cups, 
collect moisture, which is constant and 
just sufficient to maintain the plants 
in robust health. You may also often 
contrive to provide the necessary 
shade, when it is not otherwise avail- 
able, by planting a few quick-growing 
but light and airy annuals in close 
proximity to the Primroses, but par- 
tial shade they must somehowe have. 
I have found that planting my Prim- 
roses under a grape arbour has been 
successful for this reason. 

Second, let me plead with you to 
never plant a_ solitary Primrose. 
There never was a variety of plant 
that more needed the glow of compan- 
ionship to bring out its individual 
charms. Mass the four plants, mass 
the four hundred. You not only thus 
get an effect of color from small- 
flowered plants that are not in them- 
selves showy or flamboyant, but you 
also create a grouping of root-clumps 
that helps to retain moisture. 

Oddly enough I haven’t once men- 
tioned soil. The exact recipe I have 
used for the preparing of my Prim- 
rose beds is to work the natural heavy 
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clay as deep as two spits, lightened by 
one-third wood earth. Each Autumn 
I enrich the beds with a light coating 
of well-decayed manure. But even 
then the earth must be re-vitalized 
completely every so often. For if the 
same plant remains year after year in 
the same ground it will often throw 
up many spikes of bloom, but all on 
the small side, and in many cases 
small flowers with narrow petals. Of 
course, starvation of the plant will 
cause deterioration, and as Primroses 
form a new set of roots every season 
after flowering, and as these roots have 
to go down into the same ground as 
the old ones, it is obvious that unless 
there is plenty of natural food, it is 
necessary to give something to help 
them. Hence, it is an excellent idea 
when you lift Primrose plants to di- 
vide them, every second or third year, 
at the same time freely mixing and 
digging into the soil such tonics as 
wood ashes, bone meal and manure 
before you replant the Primroses. 

During the past five years I have had 
to protect my Primrose plants against 
but one enemy. And to kill a slug, 
well, I’m sure you have heard of as 
many trick ways as I have and I’d be 
interested to know if all of them had 
not failed with you as they have with 
me, except for the patient method of 
manslaughter. To settle myself of a 
rainy evening just at dusk, alongside 
the Primroses, with a flashlight and 
a jack-knife in hand, and possessed 
only of murderous intent, has seemed 
to be the one way for me to ever stop 
the advances of the Beast. 

However, I may add that the slug 
experiment I am making this Spring is 
with poisoned bran but as yet I can- 
not say with what success. 


Now a word about winter cover- 
ing,—do not‘suffocate your Primroses 
but put just enough leaves over them 
to cover roots that may possibly be- 
come exposed in a thaw. But do not 
put so much covering that the Prim- 
rose leaves will not be able to enjoy 
here the same amount of snow and 
cold and damp that their grandparents 
have known in the mountains of 
Western China, in the Alps and in 
Northern Scotland. 

Quite arbitrarily I have divided 
my clumps of Primroses whenever it 
seemed necessary. I should say that 
every second Summer was a fair rule 
to go by, provided the well had not 
gone dry at the time. Because for the 
week following the divided clumps 
need much water and some artificial 
shade. 





The Peony season in northern New 
York this year has been an exceedingly 
short one, lasting only about ten days. 
Of course we had the very early 
species but the Chinensis used them- 
selves up during the hot spell in about 
one week’s time, even LaFrance and 
Richardson’s Grandiflora blooming 
within ten days of the _ varieties 
Richard Carvel, and Mons Jules Elie. 
A beautiful but short feast. 
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Growing the Dahlia 


BY E. C. HAASCH 
(From a paper read before Milwaukee Horticultural Society) 


HE most important thing in grow- 

ing Dahlias successfully is to select 

stock from a reliable grower to ob- 
tain healthy stock free from stunt and 
disease. The best stock is always 
cheaper at a higher price than inferior 
stock at a low price. 

The personal likes and dislikes of the 
buyer must be considered, but much as- 
sistance can be given if you state the 
type, color, etc. Often the grower can 
make the best selection, knowing the 
habits and form of the various varieties 
better than the buyer. 


THE LOCATION 


Select an open sunny location in which 
to plant your Dahlias out of reach of 
trees. Dahlias will not grow well if 
planted near a wall or solid board fence. 
They require plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine. It is very necessary that the tu- 
bers have good drainage as they will not 
thrive with wet feet. Where the soil is 
heavy, sufficient drainage can be ob- 
tained by placing sand beneath the plant 
at the time of planting. 

PREPARATION 


The soil is very important and if the 
ground for planting is selected in the 
Fall and decomposed manure spaded un- 
der at that time, the first task is well be- 
gun. In the Spring keep the soil well 
cultivated until time of planting and do 
not permit weeds to grow. The kind of 
soil is not nearly so important as the 
condition. At time of planting spade 
the soil well to a depth of twelve to 
fourteen inches and if the soil is not 
sufficiently moist it should be wet in ad- 
vance of planting time. 

THE PLANTING 

The time for planting in this vicinity 
is from May 15th to June 15th although 
many Dahlias planted as late as July 
have bloomed very successfully. In most 
instances this late planting is not ad- 
visable as the danger of frost is great. 
The rows should be four feet apart and 
the plants three feet apart in the rows. 
The upper part of the tuber should be 
four inches below the surface. Lay the 
tuber flat with the eyes or sprouts up. 
Never stand the tuber on end. It takes 
two or three weeks for the plant to come 
through the ground, and they should not 
be disturbed. 

FERTILIZING 


Autumn is a good time to apply ma- 
nure on the surface and better results are 
obtained if turned under, but if this has 
not already been accomplished, work it 
in with the hoe when plants are well 
above the ground. When the plants are 
beginning to bud, apply a good con- 
centrated fertilizer containing phos- 
phoric acid and potash. Avoid rich 
nitrogenous fertilizer as they make an 
over-abundance of foliage at the expense 
of flowers and roots and the tubers are 
poor keepers. They shrivel very quickly 
and are always soft and inferior. An 
application of bone meal worked in be- 
tween the rows when the flowers are be- 


ginning to bloom is of much assistance 
to the flowers and roots. 


THE CULTIVATION 


Do not cultivate when the soil is wet. 
Hoe carefully to prevent a crust forming. 
The deeper the soil can be worked the 
longer it will hold the moisture. Much 
care must be exercised when cultivating 
before the plants can be seen, as they 
are easily broken. 


DISBUDDING 


To get the best blooms it is necessary 
to disbud, otherwise they will become 
bushy and harden up, giving only in- 
ferior flowers. By following the instruc- 
tions (the process is very simple) you 
will have pleasing results. First permit 
only one shoot to remain (never more 
than two) selecting the best one, remov- 
ing all others. Pinch out the top when 
the second set of leaves appear, thus 
making the plant branch out and sup- 
port itself on all sides. When the lateral 
shoots or flower branches develop flower 
buds, at every pair of leaves on the 
branch a new set of shoots appear. 
When they develop enough to remove 
with the fingers, remove all except the 
last one at the base of the branch and 
when cutting the flower cut down to the 
remaining shoot. It will then also de- 
velop a long flower stem and put forth a 
flower. In the late Autumn cease this 
operation and let the plant grow, as this 
helps to mature the roots. 


WATERING 


This is not necessary until the plant 
is starting to develop. When watering 
give the plant a good soaking in the 
morning and evening. Once or twice 
each week is all that is necessary. When 
artificial watering cannot be resorted to, 
mulching will suffice, but when this is 
done it stops cultivating so must not be 
applied until August. 


INSECT PESTS 


Dahlias must be kept growing. If you 
notice them apparently standing still, 
not making any growth, examine the 
leaves and see if they have been attacked 
by aphis thrip or the white fly. These 
pests are particularly prevalent during 
hot dry weather and are so small as to 
be almost invisible. Spraying the plants 
with a hose will eliminate them to a 
slight extent, but we have found dusting 
plants with nicotine dust, is the best 
possible remedy. You apply this dust 
under the leaves during the middle of 
the day if possible, and the action of the 
sun on the dust causes a gas to form 
which asphyxiates the pests. It may 
take several applications of this dust to 
entirely clear your plants, but it is well 
worth it. 

CUTTING THE FLOWERS 


This should be done in the morning 
and the stems placed in water at once. 
Cut long stems even if you do not want 
them, as this will keep the plant down 
and develop long stems on the following 
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flowers. Do not let the flowers f : 


the bush. The more you on 
will be the next blooms.” “™ Satie 


DIGGING AND STORING THE ROOTS 


Lift the roots when frost h 
the plants, exercising great coma 
not to break the necks of the tubess. “ 
clumps should be stored upside do, ~ 
a cool frost proof cellar, carefully = 
ered with dry sand, peat or come 
that will prevent them from drying a 


DIVIDING THE TUBERS 


Separate the tubers when t . 
to sprout in the early Spring, ney bein 
crown on each tuber as there wet 
eyes elsewhere on the tuber. A > 
tuber with a good crown will make 
strong a plant as a larger tuber . 





Tree Dahlia in California 


AS MANY readers of the Bulletin live 

where the Tree Dahlia (D, excelsa) 
cannot be successfully grown, a brief de. 
scription of it may be of interest, Mine 
at the present time (Dec. 1) ig jn full 
bloom; one peculiarity of this Dahlia ; 
that it will not bloom earlier than Np. 
vember, no matter when it is planted: 
mine have been left undisturbed in the 
same ground for years, but seldom begin 
to bloom before Nov. 15. 


The paper-like blooms are single, from 
5 in. to 6 in. in diameter, and slightly 
cupped; the eight petals are quite broad 
and overlap near the base. 

The color as near as I can describe it, 
is white, flushed with violet-mauye, a 
very narrow ring of violet-red surrounds 
the central disk of golden-yellow stamens, 

While the individual blooms do not ap. 
pear very beautiful to me, the appear. 
ance of the whole plant in full bloom js 
very striking, and never fails to attract 
a great deal of attention, as it usually 
grows from 12 ft. to 15 ft. high; it is 
quite symmetrical in growth, and the 
blooms are displayed in a very graceful 
manner. 


I have for years been trying to find | 


some way to cross it with some of our 
earlier-flowering varieties, but so far 
without success, as it would be necessary 


for the seed to grow and mature in Mid © 


winter, which would be very difficult, 
even in Sunny Southern California. 

J. J. BROOMALL, (in Bulletin of the 
American Dahlia Society) 





Bulletin on Dahlia Culture 


The New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva has issued a circular 
or bulletin on Dahlia culture which 
will be interesting to those who want 
to grow this flower. It includes in- 
formation on preparation of the soil 
cultivation, methods of propagation, 
planting and thinning; also insects 
and diseases which affect Dahlias. 
There is also information on care 0 
tubers in storage and notes on We 
rieties. 

This bulletin may be had free of 
charge by sending to the station 4 
above and while it is not stated that 


the bulletin will be sent to those out | 
side the state I think that courtesy | 


is usually extended as long as 


supply is adequate. 
— (EDITOR) 
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Indians are Good Naturalists 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


OM their very nature, the 
Prameriean Indians are born nat- 
uralists. The mountains, | the 
the waters, and the animals 


fields, the Indian’s earthly heaven. 


make up 


tious of any of the American Indian 
tribes, and more than a hundred years 
ago adopted a constitution similar to 
our own. In the Washington Monu- 
ment at our national capital is found 








A wonderful Nature spot in the Cherokee Reservation of Western North Carolina 


Western North Carolina is known 
far and wide as one of the most 
charming nature spots in the United 
States, but it is not generally known 
that in the mountains dwell 2,500 
Cherokee Indians,—full-bloods. The 
Cherokee Reservation of Western 
North Carolina comprises many thou- 
sand acres of land where the Cher- 
okees have been living since 1838 
when their tribe was moved to Indian 
Territory, and they who escaped by 
hiding in the mountains were eventu- 
ally permitted to remain. 

Not far from the Indian reservation 
is the Cherokee National Forest con- 
taining much of the charming natural 
beauty of the Great Smoky Mountains 


- which is to be preserved for this and 


future generations. 

The Cherokees of North Carolina 
have for many years been living ac- 
cording to the white man’s standards. 
Many of them are good farmers as 
the accompanying pictures will testify. 

The Cherokee was the most ambi- 


the only memorial stone contributed 
by an Indian tribe, which was given 
by the Cherokee to the memory of the 
“Father of His Country.” 








A Cherokee Indian and his exhibit of farm 
crops at a Fair held on the Reservation in 
Western North Carolina. Note the picture of 
George Washington. 





Hypnotic Power of Snakes 


THE average scientist positively de- 
clares that a Snake has not the 
power to “charm” or hypnotize its 
prey. Many students in biology classes 
would like to believe otherwise, and 
are rudely disappointed at the lesson 
that undertakes to teach them such a 


thing as this. It was just such a les- 
son that accidentally brought to me 
the testimony of well-to-do people who 
have been eye witnesses to the old 
phenomenon that persists, that a 
Snake can “charm” its prey. 


One of the most interesting obser- 
vations recently reported to me comes 
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from a reliable flower grower, past 
seventy-five years old. I personally 
know that she is absolutely truthful. 
One of the outstanding observations 
she has made along this line she says 
is that of hearing the terrorizing 
screams of a Toad, and when she and 
her husband reached the spot near 
their home, they found a Toad about 
to be swallowed by a huge Snake. 
The Toad was standing tiptoe on its 
four feet looking the Snake squarely 
in the face. When the observers in- 
terferred, the “spell’ seemed to be 
broken, whereupon the Toad turned, 
and instead of hopping away as a 
Toad is supposed to do, deliberately 
walked away on its stilted legs still 
keeping up its fearful screams. She 
declares that up to that moment she 
never knew that a Toad was able to 
scream as this one did. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Random Nature Notes 


The Bohemian Waxwing is a hand- 
some Bird that breeds within the Arc- 
tic Circle, but Winters as far south as 
Pennsylvania, Kansas and California. 
In the year 1924 I found one in 
Tennessee. : 


The word “carat” as employed by 
the jeweler is derived from the seed 
of the Carob tree, whose seed was 
originally used by the old-time jeweler 
as a standard of weight in weighing 
precious stones. 


To see the patch of red that bedecks 
the head of the male Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, one must make him mad, to 
make the spot visible. 


The naturalist for the Girl Scouts 
of America, recently made a tour of 
the country and suggested the dis- 
continuance of the practice of build- 
ing bird houses, since, she declared 
that it was a useless practice, only re- 
sulting in the attraction of the Eng- 
lish Sparrow. It makes no difference 
whether one erects bird houses or not, 
the English Sparrow is going to come 
to our homes. This naturalist will 
have a hard time convincing the people 
who have been attracting the Blue- 
bird, Wren, and the Purple Martin, 
that she is right! 


If you have a soil with a limestone 
foundation, no matter how rocky it is, 
then by all means get Wild Blue-false 
Indigo, for it thrives in such a place. 


When you observe Ants putting 
their heads together when they meet, 
remember that they identify the mem- 
bers of their colony through scent. 
Should you pour a liquid over one that 
will destroy this family odor, the next 
ant he meets, although it may be his 
brother, a fight follows in which one 
or both may be killed! 


Rose acacia (Robinia hispida) is a 
handsome wild shrub far more worthy 
of cultivation than some of our other 
horticultural plants. 





| 
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Profiteering in Delphiniums 
BY LEON H. LEONIAN, (W. Va.) 


HE growing popularity of the 

newer Delphiniums has led to 

some cases of glaring profiteer- 
ing. No one can deny that a reason- 
able profit is legitimate and just; but 
when the original price of seeds, for 
instance, is multiplied five, ten, or a 
dozen times, and offered to the unsus- 
pecting public in luxurious and grossly 
exaggerated advertisements, then 
someone should give voice to the un- 
varnished truth. 

Because I have purchased seeds of 
some seventy different varieties of 
Delphiniums and have watched them 
to grow from tender seedlings to 
majestic spires, I feel that I am ina 
position to know some of the facts. 
In the following table are the exact 
figures as found in a current number 
of an American garden magazine and 
in this year’s catalogs of two English 
firms; the amazing dissimilarity of 
prices should serve as an excellent eye- 
opener: 


A Prominent Blackmore 





American Solihull and 
Seedsman Nurseries Langdon 
Variety Price Price Price 
Advancement -.---- $10.00 $5.00 
Desert Flower ----- 7.50 3.00 — 
OO Ea 2.00 0.50 $0.25 
Monarch of Wales - 3.00 1.00 0.25 
Queen Mauve ------ 3.00 1.00 0.25 
Violet Queen ------ 3.00 1.00 0.25 
EE admanacasenn 3.00 1.00 0.25 


The foregoing figures speak for 
themselves. If a package of more 
than two hundred seeds of the famous 
variety Monarch of Wales can be pur- 
chased from Blackmore and Langdon 
for 25 cents, in the name of what gods 
is any firm justified in charging three 
dollars for the same? There is no 
question about the high quality of 
Blackmore and Langdon seeds; their 
low prices should not make anyone 
suspicious. 

It is a common knowledge that Del- 
phinium seeds do not breed true; 
therefore it is very unwise to pay a 
big price for a small package of seeds 
and expect marvelous results. While 
it is true that seeds of the ordinary 
varieties will yield a large number of 
worthless progenies, and very few, if 
any, desirable ones; and that the seeds 
of the choicer varieties will yield a 
comparatively larger percentage of 
better kinds; yet rarely, if ever, do 
the progenies achieve the parental 
splendor. Furthermore, there are 
many slips between the seed and the 
“seven foot Delphinium.” 

In the first place, every package 
contains a number of sterile seeds 
which must be deducted from the gen- 
eral total. Unless purchased from a 
reputable grower, there will be, in 
addition, a good many old seeds that 
will simply rot in the soil. Some of 
the remaining seeds will never come 
up due to one reason or another; some 
of those that do come up may be mere 
albinos and will soon perish; some of 
the seedlings will never reach the 
three-leaf stage because of an innate 


lack of vigor or an uncontrollable ap- 
petite on the part of the ever-ready 
slugs; a large number of others may 
fall prey to damping off or other 
enemies notwithstanding the numer- 
ous “sure-cure” treatments; some of 
the seedlings will die after being 
transplanted; others will die after 
they have attained a fairly good size; 
many that form spikes and bloom will 
be just ordinary kinds. 

After all the initial expense, after 
all the subsequent work, and still more 
expenses, the purchaser of high-priced 
seeds finds himself sadly disappointed. 
He would have been much better off 
had he purchased just a few good, 
tested 2-year-old plants. But here 
again profiteering has gone on a ram- 
page, and mere seedlings are sold at 
outrageously high prices. A number 
of American growers are offering 
“named” varieties of Delphiniums 
which are, in reality, nothing more 
than selected seedlings. For instance, 
the much-advertised variety Advance- 
ment is still sold by the Solihull 
Nurseries, the English distributors of 
this strain, at thirty dollars per plant. 
We know that this variety has been 
placed on the market for about three 
or perhaps four years only; we know 
that the Federal Horticultural Board 
does not permit the introduction of 
more than one small plant of each va- 
riety to any one firm or individual in 
this country; we know that the vege- 
tative propagation of this flower is 
not as rapid as one would like to have 
it; consequently it is only natural to 
wonder how so many “field-grown 
clumps” of this variety can be sold by 
some American growers, as found in 
some recent advertisements, for only 
six dollars each. If these so-called 
named varieties are nothing more 
than selected or matched seedlings, 
they should be advertised as such, and 
instead of asking six dollars for a 
plant, no more than sixty cents should 
be fixed as a fair price. 

Glowing exaggerations are the 
gravest shortcomings of many of our 
seed catalogs. The prospective pur- 
chaser of Delphiniums will receive 
many sad jolts after his plants begin 
to bloom. Many advertisers glibly 
speak of three-inch flowers, for ex- 
ample; yet such large flowers of Del- 
phinium are as rare as the proverbial 
hen’s teeth. It is safe to assume that 
if three-inch flowers are rare in Eng- 
land, the home of perfect Delphiniums, 
they cannot be common enough in this 
country to be offered at from 25 cents 
to one dollar per year-old plant. 
Others emphasize the coloring of their 
Delphiniums; mentioning, among 
others, pinks and pure whites. As yet 
we have no pink Delphinium, and the 
good pure whites still sell for ten to 
fifteen dollars per seedling plant, and 
per five cents a seed. The size of the 
plants is featured by another class of 


growers: it is always a 
Delphinium, never rs or ‘tae 
have seen many seven- or eight-f 
Delphiniums for which I would eet 
waste a foot of space in my Dot 
The mere height of a plant -— 
make for perfection or even desirahj 
ity; the shape, the length, and il 
width of flowering spikes, the si 
substance, color and form of flow 
their mode of arrangement op 
spike, the form and color of their 
and their lasting quality, the Ie 
of pedicels, the vigor of plants +h: 
resistance to adverse climatic ‘condi 
tions, to the forces of winds and tp 
the load of raindrops, to insect 
fungous pests, and many other fine 
points which go far in giving ys the 
prize Delphiniums, but with which the 
average growers are not familiar 
should be carefully considered befor. 
paying big prices for some much ag. 
vertised plants. 

Until named varieties are placed op 
the market to shape a proper appre. 
ciation of perfect Delphiniums, g. 
lected seedlings must do the pioneer 
work. But if profiteering in seeds 
and plants is allowed to grow yp. 
hampered, some unfortunate reactions 
may yet come to mar the merited pop. 
ularity of this exquisite flower. 


EpitTor’s NoTE:— 

Because of the fact that Brother Leonian speaks 
from a rather large experience, I am _ pleased 
to give space to his remarks as above, Knowing 
little of Delphiniums and almost nothing of the 
market conditions of same, I can, however, say 
that in almost every line of floriculture in this 
country there are some irregularities, not to say 
abuses, which need correction. The trade need 
not resent publicity of facts. If Brother Leonian 
has been seemingly unfair to anyone in his state 
ments above, it is their privilege to tell their 
side of the story and I will be glad to give space 
to same. 





Love Overcomes Fear 


The pavement of a busy thoroughfare 
was .being torn up. A _ steam-roller 
chugged noisily back and forth, and the 
grinding of a steam-shovel added to th 
din. On this scene, there appeared from 
a side street a sturdy black horse dravw- 
ing a milk wagon. Terrified by the 
noise and confusion, the horse reared 
high and jumped, kicking the wagon vio- 
lently with his hind hoofs. For a me 
ment a runaway seemed imminent! By 
skilful maneuvering with the reins, how 
ever, the driver succeeded in bringing 
the frightened horse to the opposite cuth, 
There the driver alighted. 

Then followed a display of unusual 
kindness and compassion. The drive 
stroked and patted this frightened cre® 
ture and talked encouragingly to him 
No profanity, no abusive language, ™ 
signs of impatience at the delay, 
love was shown his horse. Respondil 
to this affection, the horse soon s 
his stamping and stood quietly. 
driver took the reins again, and 
went on. 

The heart of at least one onlooker 
was warmed by this simple mani 
tion of love for a frightened 
animal, and there came to mind tho 
words of the Master, “Inasmuch as # 
have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done tt 
me.” ALICE S. HINKSON, (in Our 
Animals) 
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Concerning Terms 
BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


(6 HAT in the world does this 
W tesa” Every collector of 
antiques, who reads and lis- 
tens to authorities in his line, asks 
himself this question, and sometimes 
he hears terms from the lips of dealers 
that the dealers themselves have 
coined. Take for instance the term 
yaseline to describe the tint of certain 
old glass of the 19th century, a pe- 
culiar yellow underlaid with green. 
Students of old glass call this canary, 
a truer and more poetic term, for has 
not the little caged songster this same 
undertone of green beneath the yellow 
feathers? ; ; ; 

Today there is great interest in 
fabrics and we see advertisements and 
hear people talk of “toiles”’. What 
are they? Toile is the French word 
for linen or cloth and “Toile de Jouy” 
is named for the place where it was 
made, Jouy, France. Here were manu- 
factured the finest printed linens. 
Single colors were used in the print- 
ing—red, brown, blue, and green. If 
you see one printed in green you may 
date it roughly by the way the green 
is printed. Not until the 19th cen- 
tury could they get a good clear green; 
before that time it was obtained by 
printing a blue over a yellow. The 
looms of Jouy were silenced by the in- 
vasion of France during the first Em- 
pire. By 1815 they were no more. 

A Jenny Lind bed, a Gov. Winthrop 
desk, a Martha Washington chair, a 
Martha Washington sewing table, a 
Carver chair,—no wonder the uniniti- 
ated laugh! 

I understand a Jenny Lind bed to 
be one of the spool-turned variety of 
the mid-19th century. Perchance the 
Swedish singer slept on such during 
her visit in 1850-1851; but the term 


NOOR ee ahead 
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has no special significance and may 
have been used to induce purchasers 
for a fairly modern Victorian product. 

A Gov. Winthrop or a Hancock desk 
is a slant top desk of the 18th century. 
The term is often applied to one with 
serpentine or bow front, but I have 
seen it used of the straight front va- 
riety. Gov. Winthrop and John Han- 
cock may have owned desks: of this 
type, but it is not a special kind of 
desk. 

A Martha Washington chair, so- 
called because of its likeness to one at 
Mt. Vernon, is a fine arm chair of 
Sheraton style. The back is high and 
fully covered. Arms, legs and stretch- 
ers are the only wood exposed. Chip- 
pendale also designed a similar chair. 
A Martha Washington sewing table 
is of late Sheraton or Duncan Phyfe 
style. Some of these have pedestal 
base with three or four fairly long 
legs extending from the pedestal. 
These legs are often grooved or carved 
with the Acanthus and are fitted with 
brass lion’s feet holding castors. Some 
have four legs but no pedestal and 
all have rounded ends with covers. 
These covers lift to disclose a bag, or 
cabinet of mahogany. There are 
drawers in the central portion. Some 
are Tambour. What is Tambour? In 
THE FLOWER GROWER of January, 
1929, you will find an excellent def- 
inition in the article on Sheraton. A 
picture of a small Tambour desk is 
seen in our first illustration this 
month. 

A Carver or a Brewster chair be- 
longs to the 17th century. It has 
turned spindles in the back between 
horizontal bars and under the arms. 
Two such are in Pilgrim Hall in 
Plymouth, Mass. A wainscot chair 
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belongs in the early 17th century and 
is so-called from the resemblance of 
the paneled wooden back to the wains- 
cotting of the room. The back of a 
wainscot chair is sometimes  sur- 
rounded by carving and the finest is 
carved all over. The wood is generally 
oak. 

I have recently come across con- 
fusion in regard to Windsor and 
Hitchcock chairs. Tapering spindles 
form the backs of Windsors, rounded 
spindles, except in the case of the 
arrow back Windsor whose spindles 
are flattened to form the arrow shaped 
upper parts. } 

Hitchcock chairs are named from 
their manufacturer, Lambert Hitch- 
cock of Hitchcocks-ville, now Riverton, 
Conn. Alone and then with partners, 
Hitchcock worked from 1826-1843. 
Windsor chairs always have a wooden 
seat; Hitchcock chairs, rush or cane. 
Before Hitchcock’s time, wooden 
seated chairs, an apparent cross be- 
tween Windsors and the subsequent 
Hitchcock type were made. In them 
spindles form the lower part of the 
back; they run from the seat to the 
lower of two narrow horizontal panels 
below the top rail. Hitchcock chairs 
bear stencilled patterns on back rail 
and the panel below and nearly par- 
allel to it; Windsors are not stencilled 
except in the case of the so-called 
Boston rocker, a derivative of the 
Windsor. Hitchcock chairs have front 
legs whose turnings suggest the vase 
turnings of fine Windsors. Hitchcock’s 
rivals made chairs much like his, but 
having legs reeded horizontally, taper- 
ing markedly to a ball foot. The front 
stretcher of a Hitchcock chair is well 
turned. The top rail or cresting has 
frequently, in the middle a turning 
resembling a pillow. Some of his 
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crestings are broad and _ arched. 
Chairs of the Hitchcock type belong 
to the first half of the 19th century. 
The best Windsors are 18th century 
chairs. 

What is a bureau and what is a 
dresser? Bureau is the French word 
for office or department, “the bureau 
of mines’; business is impeded by 
“bureaucracy.” <A scrutoire or writ- 
ing-desk, from its compartments, 
came to be called a “bureau.” In Eng- 
land as well as in France a writing 
desk is so named and by the English 
you will hear the 18th century slant 
top desk so-called. The name was 
later transferred to the chests of 
drawers lower than chests on chests 
and highboys and tall chests, that 
were developed by the cabinet makers 
of the last third of the 18th century 
and the succeeding years, for holding 
clothing. 

A dresser is an early piece of furni- 
ture of native wood, cupboard below 
and shelves above; the cupboard for 
storage and the shelves for pewter and 
later for the blue dishes, Staffordshire 
or Canton, that furnished the tables 
of our ancestors. Dressers adorned 
the kitchens of early houses. Shal- 
lower than the corner cupboard they 
sat against the wall. Bureau and 
dresser are not interchangeable terms. 

In one of our illustrations, a taber- 
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nacle mirror is so-called from the 
architectural features of its design; 
at the sides pillars with capitals sup- 
port an overhanging cornice. These 
mirrors were very fashionable during 
the first quarter of the 19th century. 
They reached the climax of their 
beauty about 1815 and survived in in- 
creasing decadence of design for some 
years later. The face of the mirror 
is divided by a bar above which is a 
picture painted on the back of glass, 
a panel ornamented with gilded cornu- 
copia, grapes, or other device in relief, 
or a panel of looking glass like that 
below. The cornice is often orna- 
mented with dependent acorns or balls, 
varying in number from nine to seven- 
teen according to the size of the 
mirror. Some people have mirrors 
with thirteen balls, which they assert 
represent the thirteen colonies. Here 
the wish is father to the thought,— 
there is no such connection. Such 
balls ornamenting English mirrors of 
the same period were called Nelson’s 
cannon balls. 

Two other terms we illustrate for 
you. In the last picture we see a 
copper powder flask ornamented with 
the Greek anthemion which appears 
again on the mid-19th century glass 
cream pitcher at the right. The cen- 
tral dish, an old Sheffield plate vege- 
table dish, displays “gadroon” borders. 





A Discussion of the Tiger Lily 


BY J. C. PAUL, (Penna.) 


ever since the days, when, as a 

small girl down on the Eastern 
Shore, I watched with horrified eyes 
my “big” boy cousin strip off its bulb- 
lets to furnish his woodshed “drug- 
store” with “pills.” To my childish 
mind, all trees and plants were per- 
sonalities; and I stood in too much 
awe of these stately Lilies to take such 
liberties. 

The Editor says this Lily probably 
never has been appreciated at its true 
worth, and he is right. It seems to 
share with many other fine plants, 
the contempt of many because it is 
“common,” just a case of “familiarity 
breeds contempt.” Let it suddenly 
become hard to grow, consequently 
scarce and high in price, and many 
who now esteem it lightly, would dis- 
cover its merits and scramble to get 
it. What a lot of false standards the 
world does set up, and how we are 
all more or less influenced thereby. 

Briefly, the merits of this Lily are: 

First :—Commonness, which means 
easy culture. Given ordinary soil and 
drainage it thrives almost anywhere. 

Second :—Beauty! A clump of them 
is a fine sight, with their tall grace- 
ful stalks crowned with many recurv- 
ing orange bells, and lasting in bloom 
several weeks, and the stalks are thick 
and strong and require no staking. 

Third :—Hardiness!' Thrives in far 


I HAVE known and loved this Lily 


below zero climates as well as in our 
milder states. 

Fourth :—Rapid increase! By means 
of bulb offsets, and by the bulbils 
which form in every leaf axis, which 
ripen and fall in the late Summer. I 
have seen these an inch in diameter 
on large plants. It also grows from 
seeds. 

Fifth:—Few enemies! The only 
one I have ever seen is a stem-borer, 
possibly the same as infest Dahlias. 
A slight yellowing of the foliage is 
the danger signal. Possibly the borer 
might be located by looking through 
the stem looking toward the strong 
sunlight; once located, a few jabs 
with a hatpin should finish the worm 
and perhaps save the plant. 

Sixth :—Fine for cutting. Cut when 
the first flowers open, every bud will 
develop and open, each lasting several 
days. Have had one stalk to last over 
two weeks in the house. One caution 
however :—Place a piece of paper be- 
low them to catch the pollen as it 
makes an ugly mark if crushed on 
anything. 

Seventh :—Attracts Humming Birds! 
They hover about them all day long 
until the last flower fades. 

Now for their demerits: 

First :— Commonness — which is 
really a merit. 

Second:—The stalks are unsightly 
after blooming but should be left to 
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ripen on account of the b 

many Lilies and easy regi of 
plant other tall and late bloom. 
flowers around them,—Cosmogs Dae 
lias, Chrysanthemums, ete, ’ ah 
bloom here in July and August. 

The only other adverse Critic; 
that I ever heard was that of a fr; = 
who said that “those spots make ‘aon 
look as though they were full of py ee: 

Their culture is simple; dust ve 
bulbs with sulphur and plant six te 
eight inches deep on their sides jp . 
well drained spot, or place a few hand. 
fuls of sand, stones or broken crockery 
beneath each bulb. Space eight 4, 
twelve inches apart. They appreciate 
good soil; but keep manure and strop, 
fertilizer away from the bulbs, Fine 
bone meal and tobacco dust are safe 

I recently had the pleasure of say. 
ing a lot of these “old timers” from 
extermination. A dear friend bought 
an old place, and there were a lot of 
these Lilies scattered about in the 
grass near the well and on a bank 
He dug them up and planted a double 
row about fifty feet long in his vege. 
table garden, throwing some away. 
In answer to my admiring comments 
he said that he did not care for them, 
that the stalks were unsightly after 
blooming and that he would dig them 
out and throw them away. “Oh, he 
might keep a few.” I protested and 
said, if they were mine I would plant 
them in the rear with those Hazel 
Bushes along the fence for a back- 
ground, then the Dahlias coming on 
would hide them. 

I was spending the Summer there 
and was very ill, not even able to walk 
the few yards to where they were 
growing, but got so much pleasure 
from watching them and their Hun- 
ming Bird friends from a distance, as 
well as from the stalks that he brought 
to the house for my benefit, that it 
turned the balance in their favor. 
Somehow they gave me courage when 
weakness and pain were so great that 
existence was a burden and I felt like 
letting go. How they and the Cali- 
fornia Poppies brightened things up 
inside and out, especially on dull and 
stormy days; not hard and brassy like 
many Calendulas and Marigolds, but 
warm yellows with touches of flame 
and copper, like an open fire. 

The next Summer they were still in 
the same place and finer, and were 
way above my head; I counted dozens 
of stalks having twenty to thirty blos- 
soms and one had thirty-nine. The 
splash of color could be seen half a 
mile away. Several people compli- 
mented him about them. He told me 
that I had opened his eyes to their 
merits. 

We have some of his bulbs in our 
yard and they have gone to several 
other gardens. Two of his neighbors 
told me that they never thought any- 
thing of those common Lilies, just 
esteemed them as weeds until they 
saw Mr. L. taking care of his, adding 
“but they are pretty, ain’t they?” as 
though still surprised at finding it out. 


They 
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returning from Houston we 
stopped our car to pick a hand- 
f luscious Dewberries that hung 
bit of brush by the 


Orr day last May as we were 


ful of 
temptingly over a 


i teeth stained and hands 


full of berries we were returning to 
the car when we heard a commotion 
coming from the loft of a shackledown 
parn nearby. The screeches of fear 


“Lindy” and 


were followed by the appearance of 
several Cats at the upper opening and 
down the low adjoining shed ran a 
Mother Cat followed by five half- 
grown Kittens all running pellmell and 
almost over each other. 

Behind them, in the _ opening, 
jumped a yelping Dog in full deter- 
mination to let none escape him if 
possible. Apparently he had found a 
“bonanza” in that quiet loft that 
pleased him to pursue and tease and 
he was not going to be cut out of the 
fun of it. 


From flying feet and faces full of 
fear on the Cats, there seemed an 





“Lindy” never allowed one Mouse to hinder 
him from getting two if they were present 
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“Lindy,” My Big White Cat 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


equal determination to get free of all 
this idea. Even the edge of the low 
shed presented no obstacle to wild 
flight. The Mother “took the air” 
thoughtlessly and was recklessly fol- 
lowed by each progeny in turn until 
the last little fellow was stayed by a 
nip on his tail that held him prisoner 
by his enemy the Dog. 

Then came some screeches_ that 
would have certainly stopped our car 











the Baby 
even in a racing contest. We would 
have felt compelled to investigate. 


“Hit him!” I commanded to the man 
of the crowd. “Hit him!” You see I 
was desperately afraid of what I 
might see “then and there.” 

A short stick went whirling toward 
the Dog. It hit him square. With a 
yelp of pain he let the Kitten go and 
fled. Poor Kittie seemed too paralyzed 
with fright to save himself for a 
trembling moment. Then he roused 
and concluded the shed was no place 
for safety. 

With one leap he landed near the 
fence, dipped under a plank and took 
refuge on the running board of our 
car. When we came up, he mewed 
piteously as if to say, “You'll never 
drive me away to my enemy, will 
you?” 

One of the crowd lifted the Kitten 
to his lap where it nestled contentedly 
all the way home. We christened it 
Captain Charles Lindbergh but it gen- 
erally answers calls as “Cap’n” from 
the male member of the family and 
as “Lindy” from all the rest. He is 
now about nine months old and huge 
in size. 

He has a record for clearing the 
premises of Rats almost as large as 
himself, and for catching two Mice in 
his mouth at one time. I herewith 
have tried to show how he appeared 
coming from the bin. Lindy was also 
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as good as a Terrier to run after the 
marauding hen in my flower beds. 

One day I was cutting some flowers 
with Lindy rubbing and purring at 
my legs (In the olden day I couldn’t 
have admitted that a lady had legs, 
could I; but today we can SEE better 
so I’ll go on) I saw a hen in the 
Petunia bed making havoc with 
things. I began the _ proverbial 
“Shoo-o-o!” “Shoo-o-o!” but instantly 
Lindy took the more direct plan and 
made the distance of six feet with a 
bound, landing directly in the bed. 
It is needless to tell the hen went out 
as the white Cat sailed in. Lindy 
looked around a bit disappointed but 
lost no time in jumping over the two- 
foot wire netting to return to his busi- 
ness of purring at my side. This 
time he plainly showed he expected 
some reward, and of course he got it. 

In the end I lost more time than if I 
had gone and gotten the hen out my- 
self but that’s the way of life in many 
things. We always “pay for the 
whistle” in everything we get or do. 

There are other Cats here now, but 
Lindy never eats with them. He sits 
by silently until you bring him a sep- 
arate dish of food and then it is a 
surety that no other Cat bothers that 
dish. 

Now Lindy is just one Cat in Mil- 
lions of Cats, and a Cat is not sup- 
posed to have any thought or make 
deductions, but all I have told you 
really shows both ability to deduce and 
wise thought.’ Don’t you think? 





Two Little-Known Bulbs 


E ARE all familiar with Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, and Tulips, and know 
how to grow them. There are some of 
the less-known bulbs which fill ad- 
mirably into corners and are quite as 
easily grown. One of these is the 
Chionodoxa, or Glory-of-the-snow. It 
is a close second to the Crocus in time 
of blooming and requires the same 
treatment. The flowers appear in 
loose clusters and are of a blue with 
a tinge of purple, the rich colors of 
which are accentuated by a white eye. 
When these are at their best, the 
gray-blue flowers of the Scilla poke up 
through the ground, sometimes single, 
more often in groups of several. As 
the flowers, which are bell-shaped, 
open, they turn into the clearest blue. 
We like to plant them apart from the 
Chionodoxa, as the purplish tinge of 
the latter does not harmonize fully 
with the faultless purity of the Scilla’s 
blue. They grow well in the grass, 
hence may be planted there like the 
Crocus, as bulbs die to the ground be- 
fore the services of the lawn mower 
are required. 

The flowers of both the above seed 
freely, and there are enough escaped 
seedlings every year to form new beds 
or to give to friends. The bulbs of 
the Scilla are shallow in growth; those 
of the Chionodoxa require planting at 
a depth of a couple of inches or more. 


BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 
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The Iris in Minnesota 
BY MERREL B. DAY, (Minn.) 


has, on the whole, been very good 

in Minnesota. Some of the In- 
termediates were damaged by a late 
frost in May, which also blasted the 
buds on a few of the earlier June- 
flowering class. In my gardens the 
ones that showed the most frost 
were Ballerine, Ramona, Souvenir de 
Madame Gaudichau and Mother of 
Pearl. Ambassadeur also showed some 
effects of this late freeze. 

The following outstanding Iris flow- 
ered in my gardens this season, and 
have proved hardy and satisfactory 
in this climate. With each variety I 
will give a short note of its behavior 
in my gardens. 

Asia is very fine with us here. It 
has the name of being hard to bring 
through our cold Winters, but have 
had no trouble with it. A word of 
caution on the growing of this beauty. 
It must be planted in a very well- 
drained and sunny location. I have 
never found it necessary to give any 
protection after the first Winter, but 
this first Winter is the one that must 
be watched. A covering must be used 
that will not pack and hold the water 
in the Spring. It is not the cold 
weather that kills Asia, but the heav- 
ing during a thaw, and moisture 
around the crown in the Spring. I 
have had very good success with corn- 
stalks and coarse rye straw. 

Ballerine is hardy in Minnesota if 
given a light protection the first Win- 
ter. It will not always flower the sea- 
son following the planting of a new 
root, but will more than make up for 
its season of rest the next year. 
Ballerine, rated at .94 is a true aris- 
tocrat among many of the newer beau- 
ties. It is one of the finest in my col- 
lection. 

Magnifica, having the name of being 
a slow grower, has not proved so with 
me. The increase has been very good, 
the bloom stalks numerous, and aver- 
aging about 40 inches in height. This 
wonderful flower has the one draw- 
back of the extra large standards be- 
ing somewhat weak and floppy the sec- 
ond day the bloom is open. If the 
stalk is cut and allowed to bloom in- 
doors this fault is not so noticeable. 

Isolene was beautiful. Its immense 
standards and broad falls contain all 
the paler shades of sepia, rose and 
lavender. This thing has an appeal 
that places it in a class by itself. Its 
one fault of having the falls drawn in 
at the tips is more than offset by its 
wonderful blending of colors. 

Mother of Pearl grows and blooms 
well here. It is subject to rot if not 
planted shallow and given good drain- 
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age. It will grow nearly four feet tall 
if planted in a sunny location and 
given a bit of lime and bone meal in 
the Fall. We had stalks carrying ten 
buds and four blooms open at one 
time. Its rating of .84 is too low. I 
have never been able to find faults 
enough with it to place it below the 
.90 class in the ratings. 

Prospero was wonderful. Its grand 
habit and strength make it outstand- 
ing in any collection. Its branching 
stalks carried a number of firm, well- 
shaped and truly-beautiful blooms. In 
a number of the shows that I attended 
this season, Prospero took the Sweep- 
stakes Prize for the finest bloom in the 
show. Its rating of .82 is too low. 

Lent A. Williamson, that magnicent 
thing with a rating of .96, is a true 
gem in the world of Iris. I have yet 
to find a single fault with it. It can- 
not be surpassed in habit of growth, 
increase, resistance to rot and above 
all else, true beauty in its wonderful 
blooms. 

Lord of June flowered from small 
divisions. Its wonderful light blue 
tints place it in a class by itself. The 
standards have the trait of being 
slightly frilled and drawn in at the 
tips. This gives the flower a wonder- 
fully neat and trim appearance. I 
place this in the same class with Bal- 
lerine as being among the finest and 
most outstanding in my gardens. It 
well deserves its splendid rating of .91. 

Edouard Michel was a real beauty. 
It is a glorified Caprice; its shades of 
distinct wine-red are wonderful. It 
is somewhat of a shy grower here, 
although perfectly hardy. 

This list of the ten outstanding Iris 
in my collection would not be complete 
without including that Iris of Irises, 
Ambassadeur. The Goddess of Beauty 
must have been in touch with Vilmorin 
when he made the cross that gave us 
this wonder. It has not a single fault 
that I can find. Blooming somewhat 
late this season it brought to a close 
a wonderful array of beauty; beauty 
that has rightfully given the Iris the 
name of being “The Goddess of the 
Rainbow.” 


If you would walk in a world of un- 
believable splendor, among tints, 
blends, strong deep colors, light deli- 
cate colors and combinations of all of 
these, plant an Iris garden. In no 
other flower will you find the color 
effects that exist among the Iris. In 
the evening, as the sun is sending her 
last subdued beams from the west, an 
Iris garden is a place that is blessed 
with true beauty. At this time the 
blending of the colors is over and 


above the power of descriptj 

could grow but one flower, in spit 
all the good points of the doze of 
our garden wonders, I would cast th 
all aside in favor of the Orchids f “we 
Garden, the Iris. OF the 





Japanese Irises 


ONTRARY to the general ; 

C sion, these showy towne 
easily grown and are perfectly ine 
They are of such size (the flowers 1 
well-grown plants being ten or am 
inches across), and the colors are 80 
good that a few clumps form an out 
standing feature in the garden. These 
Irises are of two kinds; single or 
three-petaled, and double or six. 
petaled. The latter are perhaps the 
more showy, the six petals forming a 
round, salver-shaped bloom. Both 
single and double varieties come in 
various shades of blue, purple and lay. 
ender, as well as pure white. 

The plants should be grown in fyl] 
sun, preferably in a clay loam or other 
fairly heavy soil, in which has been jn- 
corporated considerable  well-rotted 
manure. Lime in any form is harm. 
ful, and should not be used. The 
plants will be sturdier (and the flow. 
ers consequently larger) if they have 
plenty of moisture until blooming 
time. This may mean an occasional 
watering, but the results obtained will 
more than make up for the extra care, 
These plants gradually die out in 
light, sandy soils, probably chiefly be- 
cause of lack of sufficient moisture in 
the spring months. 

Flowering begins the latter part of 
June or early July and lasts three or 
four weeks. The flowers have a strong 
but not unpleasant perfume, especially 
noticeable after a shower. 

Planting should be done in early 
Spring, the earlier the better, and 
plants set out in Spring will bloom in 
July. Where the Winters are not too 
severe, September planting is usually 
satisfactory. Well-established plants 
may be successfully divided in Spring 
to increase one’s stock. 

Most dealers seem to have their own 
list of varieties, often under Japanese 
names, but practically all varieties are 
good, so that personal preference as 
to color may be considered when mak- 
ing a selection. 

Seed, when obtainable, offers an 
easy method of propagation when a 
number of plants are wanted, and 
most of the seedlings unlike those of 
the majority of plants that are grown 
in extensive variety, will produce flow- 
ers of good color. Seeds are best 
sown in the Autumn as soon as ripe, 
and will germinate the following 


Spring. 
P. E. KEEPING, (N. S.) 





Tell your friends about the Iris 
Offer on page 416 of this issue. Irises 
are one of the most satisfactory flow- 
ers for the garden and no flower lover 
nor garden should be without this col- 
lection. 
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Peonies Fail to Bloom 


* roe a a) 1927 I planted three dozen Alba 

: odorata Peonies and both this year and last 
plena ew large buds but soon dried off. 
oe ee do you think caused this? Could they be 
Janted too deeply or not deep enough? 

Pike is there any fertilizer I can use on my 
hardy Ferns? Mrs. G. WAHL, (IIll.) 

Answer:—Failure of Peonies to bloom 
the first and second years after planting 
need not cause any disappointment as 
little or no bloom may be expected for 
the first year, and the second only mod- 
erate bloom. However, the so-called 
“blasting” of the buds is a result which 
may be caused by several different 
things. The most general cause is lack 
of fertility in the soil. Peonies must, of 
course, make good root growth before 
bloom can be expected and therefore the 
first year no bloom worth mentioning is 
generally produced. The fact that these 
plants made buds which did not mature 
probably indicates failure of proper 
nourishment at the right time, although 
a late frost might cause the damage in- 
dicated. 

Whenever questions of failure of 
Peonies to bloom are asked I always 
yisualize the Peonies growing in sod. In 
nine cases out of ten Peonies are planted 
in a comparatively small hole, and in a 
place dug out of the sod, and under such 
conditions the grass quickly encroaches 
on the Peony and gets a strangle hold on 
it. Few Peonies will bloom well in sod. 
The soil should be kept cultivated 
throughout the season to a distance of 
at least a foot or two from the plants, 
and cultivation kept up; incorporating 
into the soil whatever fertilizer may be 
deemed necessary. Hard wood ashes 


. make good fertilizer for Peonies, and 


well-rotted manure may be applied also, 
but don’t forget that manure should be 
kept away from the plant itself. Work 
it into the soil and let the roots take it 
up. 

Shallow planting may result in failure 
tobloom. If planted too shallow, Peonies 
sometimes do not get sufficient root 
growth to-mature bloom. Too deep 
planting will delay the time of bloom, as 
the plant must grow upward to the sur- 
face before it can perform as Nature 
intended it should. 


There is no better fertilizer for hardy 
Ferns than woods dirt or leaf mold. This 
can be spread around the plants and 
worked into the soil. If this is not avail- 
able some very-well-rotted manure may 
be applied in moderate quantities. 


MADISON COOPER 





Culture of Helichrysum 


To THE EpiTor :— 

ould you give me information on the culture 
of Helichrysum, or Everlasting flower? I raised 
& good many last Summer, but my blooms were 
very small. The plants were covered with blos- 
soms and were strong and healthy. I want to 
row them on a large scale this coming season. 


W. A. B., (Mich.) 


_Answer:—Helichrysums are of very 
simple culture; perhaps you did not have 
4 good strain of seed. - The garden vari- 
tty catalogued as Helichrysum monstro- 
sum flore pleno gives large and hand- 





some flowers. Last season the Summer 
was late, cool, and rainy during the 
earlier part; our Helichrysums were 
rather slow in* blooming, and many 
flowers had not opened when cut by frost. 
Select an open sunny place, with good 
garden soil. The plants should be 12 in. 
apart in the row. Sow the seeds indoors, 
or outside as soon as danger of frost is 
over. If growing on a large scale, you 
would want rows about 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
apart, for convenience in cultivating. 
If you have frost fairly early it would 
be wise to start your plants under glass, 
or you might not get very many flowers. 
Our only experience has been in garden 
culture to provide Winter bouquets. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Identity of Wrens 


To THE EbIToR :-— 

I have put up six Wren houses and was glad to 
see little Birds flying in and out building their 
nests. This evening a neighbor came over and 
told me that these are not the real Wrens. Ours 
have a long pointed beak and sing a short little 
song. They are dark brown and very small. My 
neighbor says the Wren sings a long song some- 
thing like a Canary. 

Are there two kinds of Wrens? If not what 
kind of Birds do you think we have in our house? 


Mrs. LAuRA Buper, (Mo.) 
Answer :—Very little doubt but that 
you have the true House Wrens as your 
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description tallies exactly with this de- 
lightful little Bird. 

The Editor is no expert on Birds, and 
there may be other kinds of Wrens. 
The House Wren has a short song and 
with us here in Northern New York is 
the smallest Bird we have except the 
Humming Bird. I think no one can 
mistake the House Wren. 

—( EDITOR) 





Care of Ferns in the House 


To THE EpIToR :— 

I have a fine Boston Fern at present in excel- 
lent condition, What care is required? I have 
been unable to keep any of these Ferns more than 
a year and a half. H. M. 

Answer :—Perfect drainage and care 
in watering are special needs of house 
Ferns. Heavy clay is undesirable, and 
any waterlogged soil will be harmful. 
There should be plenty of drainage ma- 
terial in the bottom of the pot. The soil 
should be porous, a desirable mixture be- 
ing equal parts leaf mold, sand and 
fibrous loam, broken up but not sifted. 
Water should be given when the soil is 
reasonably dry, and it should then be 
allowed to dry out before being watered 
again. Do not let the pot stand in water 
in a jardiniere. 

While few Ferns like direct sunlight, 
they need light as much as other plants 
do, and should not be set in dark corners. 
A north window is a desirable place for 
Ferns. During the Summer they do well 
in a sheltered place outside. Your Bos- 
ton Fern should do well on a porch, or 
where shrubs or trees give a little shel- 
ter, until chilly rains begin in the Fall. 
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Place of Long Life and Happiness 


(See Chinese symbol on banner hanging inside garden tea-house.) 
to seat eight or ten people who may drop in for a cup of afternoon tea. 
all-round built-in bench painted vivid green. 


Large enough 
Table and 
Laths of tea-house bright Chinese red, 


orange, green and brown while the large pine cones hanging around the edge of the 


roof are painted a bright blue and resemble Temple bells. 


Cement floor. 


The picture was purposely taken in Winter to give a plainer view of the simple 
lath summer-house built in Chinese pagoda effect, hence the absence of foliage and the 


seraggly-looking bamboos behind. 


Stately Hollyhocks, a Plum tree, Vines and waving 


Bamboos form the green background in the Summer and Vines ramble all over the 
Cheap and effective-—MirRIAM MILNER FRENCH, (Calif.) 


tea-house. 
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The commonest trouble with Boston 
Ferns in the house is careless or irregu- 
lar watering. There is usually an ex- 
tensive root system, and if merely 
watered enough to moisten the surface, 
and drain out directly at the bottom, the 
center of the ball of roots may be con- 
stantly dry. 

House Ferns should be looked over for 
scale infestation. The common green- 
house scale, if unchecked, may cause 
serious injury. The tiny insects, hidden 
under a turtle-like shell, will be seen 
along the mid-rib, and under side of 
leaves. An occasional bath in soapsuds, 
2 Ibs. to five gallons of water, will dis- 
courage them; the old scales may be 
rubbed off with a bit of sponge or cot- 
ton on a pointed stick, dipped in the 
soapy water. Common laundry soap may 
be used, but whale-oil soap is preferable. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Corn Among Peonies 


To THE EpIToR — 

We have a Peony bed 80 by 60 feet, in which we 
have 180 very choice Peonies planted 4% feet each 
way. These have been set five years. After the 
flowering season, would it be injurious to the 
Peonies if we planted Sweet Corn in between the 
plants? Will appreciate this information. 

ScHULTZ AND Co., (Penna.) 

Answer:—Unless it should develop 
that Corn is poisonous to Peonies which 
is quite unlikely, there is no objection to 
the proposed plan. Indeed it has the 
added advantage of giving the Peonies 
cultivation and aeration along with the 
Corn. Peonies set 4% feet each way do 
not require but a small part of the avail- 
able fertility of the ground for some 
years and there is no objection to inter- 
cropping as suggested with the possible 
exception noted. It is of course assumed 
that any fertility removed by the Corn 
will be replaced by proper methods when 
the Peonies require it. 


MADISON COOPER 





Starting a Small Greenhouse 


To THE EpIToR:— 

Can you give me information about a small 
greenhouse? I thought a building, say, 16 x 24, 
to start with. I have a furnace in the store base- 
ment; no doubt could run a steam pipe from it for 
heating. I. W. A., (Pa.) 

Answer:—A person wishing to start 
in the greenhouse business in a small 
way usually begins with vegetable plants 
and Pansies, the latter grown in the open 
ground. Frames and hotbeds often rep- 
resent the glass area, but a greenhouse 
is more independent of weather condi- 
tions than a hotbed, and is more easily 
handled. A house only 16 x 24 would 

‘not give facilities for growing cut flow- 
ers, but might yield excellent returns to 
an experienced man. 

Without knowing anything of local 
conditions, we cannot express an opinion 
as to the possibilities in this case. Cost 
of construction is quite high. It is quite 
practical to heat with a furnace in your 
present basement if it is large enough 
to handle increased radiating surface. 
Success will depend very largely on the 
ability of the grower, who must be pre- 
pared to take care of home garden crops 
as well as those under glass. 

We think there is a good opportunity 
to raise field-grown hardy perennials in 
conjunction with vegetable plants under 
glass. There is a great demand for 
ornamental perennials, and many of 
them are cheaply grown from seed. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on th< 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


DAHLIAS IN LOUISIANA 


I am writing for information in re- 
gard to my Dahlias. 

The soil is rather rich and the Dahlias 
grew to a height of eight to ten feet so 
that the top flowers had to be gathered 
from a stepladder. They were planted 
near a trellis and carefully tied to same. 
I did not pinch or prune them to the 
slightest degree and I am wondering if 
this was the best method to pursue. 

Please let me know if pruning should 
be practiced to increase the blooms either 
in number or in size. The roots were 
planted this Spring but in this climate 
they stay in the ground all Winter and 
come up the following Spring. One 
plant was as large as a large Sunflower 
and the stalk at the bottom was two 
inches in diameter. Was this too rank a 
growth? 

I will appreciate any help you can 
give me. 

W. J. CARMOUCHE, (La.) 


PROPAGATING AND STORING 
TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Information on growing Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias from seed will be ap- 
preciated; and I would also like to know 
how to store them during the Winter. 


Mrs. HELEN VANNOY, ( Mont.) 


BEST MATERIAL FOR GARDEN LABELS 


What is the best material to use for 
tags for Gladiolus and Dahlias, copper 
or zinc; and the best method of making 
labels and marking them would also be 
appreciated? 


Mrs. C. A. ELGSTRAND, (Minn.) 


WHAT IS LINUM PERENNE? 


A description of the above flower with 
full instructions for its growth and cul- 
ture will be gratefully appreciated. 


Geo. J. Kinc, (Ohio) 


EARTHWORMS IN LAWN 


My lawn is full of Earthworms or 
“night-crawlers” and the casts make an 
unsightly appearance. Would like some 
advice on what to do about it. 


Wo. A. JANSSEN, (IIl.) 


GROWING DAHLIAS FROM CUTTINGS 


Please tell me the easiest way to start 
Dahlia plants from cuttings. I was ad- 
vised last season to put garden soil in a 
flower pot and make hole in center with 
little finger and pour sand around the 
cutting to fill the hole. The idea was 
that the roots would penetrate through 
the sand into the soil and be nourished 
by it. I did not have very good success. 


A. L. Beck, (Penna.) 


WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I have a Wisteria six or seven years 
old and it has never bloomed. It is a 
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very large vine and looks h 

fine but it will not bloom, Tid 
some reader of your valuable mages 
will tell me what to do to make it leant 


J. W. CREMEANs, (Ill.) 





ARDISIA FAILS 


Can some reader tell me how t¢ 
for an Ardisia? Mine seems to be sane 
ing and the cherries are all turin, 
black. — 
Mrs. R. A. MISSERLI, (Mass,) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT WANDERING JEw 


I am interested in Wandering Jew 
having a green and white leaf, or near} 
all. white. How propagated? Any nak 
ticular soil that will cause it to keep its 
color? 

Is there a Wandering Jew having an 
all-green leaf and a small white blossom? 
If so, what is the specific name? : 


PuBLic Liprary, (N. H.) 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE 


Will some reader give me advice about 
best plants for greenhouse? I have a 
greenhouse with heat in it and I am 
growing Roses and they seem to be doing 
well, but I am thinking of discontinuing 
this line after this season, and I want 
to know what other plants would do well 
during the Winter. 


E. PILKINGTON, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


Will someone advise how to propagate 
Spirea Vanhouttei? 


E. A. PETZOLDT, (N.Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH GERANIUMS 


Can some reader tell me what is the 
matter with my Geraniums? The leaves 
all around the edges turn yellow, start- 
ing at the lower part of the plant and 
this condition goes up over the whole 
plant. Have had this trouble for two 
years. Is it a blight? Would be glad 
to know what I can do for the plants. 


Mary M. SHETLER, ( Penna.) 


BUG ON SQUASH VINES 


Would like a remedy for the large 
brown or black Bug that sucks the life 
out of the Squash Vine at the root, some- 
times underground. Sometimes these 
Bugs will even work on the plants when 
large enough to bloom. 

Would also like a remedy for the black 
Aster Beetle which devours the flowers 
in a few hours’ time. 


Mrs. H. H. WiLuiAMs, (Ohio) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


Will someone give me _ information 
about raising Regal Lily from seed— 
length of time required for germination, 


etc.? ’ 
Gro. J. KinG, (Ohio) 


PLANT OR GRASS FOR BASEBALL FIELD 


We have regraded the outfield of our 
Baseball Grounds here, and as it was 


naturally rather poor sandy ground, 


there are spots in it now which are 
nothing but clear sand. We will let the 
Grass grow where it will this year and 
figure on spreading a thin coat of rott 
manure on the barest spots. is 
Will someone who has had similar 
experience offer suggestions as to what 
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s ss or Plant to use to get a 
Kind of rely as possible? 
The Creeping Bent grasses are good 
too expensive. If I had some Quack 
but seed think it would be just what I 
9 Does any reader know whether 
Quack Grass seed can be bought on the 


market ? 





—(THE EDITOR) 





MEDY WANTED FOR GLADIOLUS DISEASES 
. WHILE IN STORAGE 


several readers of THE FLOWER 
GRowER are interested in a remedy for 
various rots and scab diseases which ap- 

ar on Glads while in storage. One 
reader asks if there is not some gas 
which can be used as a treatment, per- 
haps something similiar to the material 
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used for nursery stock which is treated 
for disease. Can any reader offer sug- 
gestions along this line, and perhaps give 
us the regular gas treatment for nursery 
stock? I understand that this involves 
the use of a poisonous gas, (hydrocyanic 
if I remember correctly) that must be 
used with great precaution. If anyone 
can offer suggestions based on experi- 
ence, it will be most helpful to Gladiolus 
growers, both amateur and professional. 


— (EDITOR) 


MARTIN HOUSE NOT TENANTED 


Can someone tell me why a Bird house 
built some three years ago, according to 
all the specifications for a Purple Martin 
House, remains untenanted? There are 
Purple Martins a-plenty here, and iast 
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Summer three or four of the Birds were 
seen circling around the house, but for 
some reason they did not go in or even 
try to. 
Can anyone offer me suggestions or 
advice? 
ETHEL B. SWITZER, (N.Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH ASTERS, ETC. 

Will some reader give advice about 
Asters, etc.? 

When our Asters were about seven 
inches tall the leaves curled, turned yel- 
low, dried up, and died. I have tried 
dusting tobacco in the soil and it does 
not give results. 

Something causes my Salpiglossis and 
Centaurea to turn brown and dry up. 
My Dahlia leaves curl up and turn 
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HIS design, 6-B-28, is in the Co- 
lonial style, with, however, such 
adaptations to modern conditions of 
living as to make it distinctly unlike the 
types of architecture commonly known 
as Colonial. ; 
It has an admirable plan, offering in 
addition to six good rooms such features 
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Admirable Plan in Colonial Adaptation* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


as a sunroom, a breakfast room, a com- 
bination stairway to the second story, 
a first floor toilet and lavatory, and un- 
usually commodious storage space. Per- 
haps the most noteworthy feature of the 
plan is the combination of stairway by 
which access is obtained to the second 
story, either through the living room or 
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BED ROOM 
1vo"114 oO 


BED ROOM 
133° %214*0" 


through the kitchen. Small house plans 
do not usually provide for this con- 
venience. Every housewife will recog- 
nize its advantage. 

A careful study of the plan will bring 
out its many merits. There is an entry- 
way with a coat closet through which ac- 
cess is gained to the living room. The 
fireplace on the inside wall provides for 
economies in building. This location of 
the chimney makes possible the inclusion 
of a flue for a coal burning kitchen 
range. 

The sunporch is connected by wide 
arches with both dining and living rooms. 
It is really an extension of the living 
room. In the dining room there are two 
groups of triple windows, which give a 
most cheerful lighting. There is room 
also for a buffet. 


A DETACHABLE BREAKFAST ROOM 


The kitchen is modern in its equip- 
ment and arrangement. The sink under 
the windows has a double’ drain board 
and there is a cupboard at the left. The 
range is recessed. The work table is con- 
veniently placed at the side of the range. 
The icebox is inside the grade entry. 
Also off this entry is a first story toilet. 
The breakfast room is large enough for 
a small table and chairs, and with its 
many windows should be a most cheer- 
ful place to start the day. The plan is 
so arranged that in case this room is not 
desired it can be omitted. 

In the second story there are three ex- 
cellent bedrooms, each with a large 
closet. In addition there is a linen closet 
in the bathroom and another in the hall- 
way. A built-in seat in the bathroom 
may have a hinged cover to increase the 
storage space for bathroom supplies. 


A HOUSE THAT IS NOT TOO HIGH 


One of the chief concerns of the archi- 
tect when he designs a small home is to 
overcome the appearance of excessive 
height with the story heights fixed. This 
requires skill. The problem is made 
more difficult through the necessity of 
preserving room sizes and other neces- 
sary accommodations of the plan. In 
this design the relation of height to 
width has been carefully studied and 
with excellent results. 

The construction is of frame with ex- 
terior finish of wide wood siding. 
Shingles or stucco may be used if pre- 
ferred. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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brown and do not grow and bloom. We 
have grown Dahlias in the same place 
for three years. What can I do with my 
soil if it is the root Aphis that causes 


the trouble? 
J. A. B.. Ga) 


WANTS TO GRAFT TREE PEONY 


I find that I cannot buy the Tree Peony 
and wonder if any FLOWER GROWER 
reader can suggest how it is produced. I 
have heard that they are grafted on 
plum, pear or apple stocks with success. 


Mrs. E. N., (Conn.) 


CARE OF VARIOUS PLANTS 


1. Can anyone tell me how to care for 
a Phyllocactus? 

A night-blooming Jessamine, (Cestri) ? 

A Chinese Hibiscus? 

2. Does the Jasmine with a small 
white flower require sun or shade; water, 
or should it be kept rather dry? 

3. How should a Sweet Olive (Olea) 


be cared for? 
N. W., (Penna.) 


PLANTS SENSITIVE TO LIME 


If someone who knows would give sug- 
gestions and perhaps a list of plants or 
shrubs which are sensitive to lime it 
would be helpful. Some plants are 
benefited and others are harmed by the 
use of lime and those which are very 
sensitive either way, if known, could be 
handled accordingly. 


B. F. WALKER, ( Mass.) 


BEGONIAS FROM SLIPS INDOORS 


Will someone tell me how to raise Be- 
gonias successfully indoors from rooted 
slips, potted in December? 


Mrs. FaitH A. SENIOR, (Md.) 


GLASS CLOTH FOR HOTBEDS 


Has any reader had experience with 
the various glass cloth materials under 
trade names, which is used for hotbeds? 
Would like some suggestions as to its 
practicability, and whether there is any 
great difference in the various materials 


advertised. 
Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 


WINTERING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A correspondent in Southern New 
York wants suggestions about wintering 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, stating that 
those which are coming into bud when 
frost threatens ought to be potted and 
taken into the house so as to secure 
bloom from them. 

Will some reader who has had ex- 
perience offer suggestions along this 
line; also proper care of plants during 
Winter as to protection, etc.? Any 
other suggestions will be acceptable. 


— (EDITOR) 


IS PERIWINKLE HARDY? 


Is Periwinkle hardy if left outside dur- 
ing our cold Winters in western New 
York? What is the best way to Winter 
this plant over? 

I brought mine into the house and it 
seemed to be affected by scale. These 
I removed and my plant put on a new 
growth. The old growth was cut off and 
the new growth looked fine. Little 


worms appeared in the dirt and the plant 
was dead by the time they were gone. 


Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.) 
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ANSWERS 


FLOWERS FOR SHADE 


Answering Fred M. Flock, (Ohio) : 

Inspect your trees closely and remove 
enough of the branches to give at least 
two hours of midday sun to most of the 


‘ground. Cut and round into ornamental 


shape, two or more of the trees; then 
plant Violets, Petunias and California 
Poppies around their trunks. 

For the most sunny location make a 
long bed parallel to the alley. At the 
back Coleus, Dahlias, or Sweet Honey- 
suckle make a good beginning. In front 
of this may be set any Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, and anything else that is suit- 
able, from the remaining house plants. 
Next plant Pansy or Verbena, and as a 
border plant the curly-leaved Parsley. 
It is much tenderer when grown in the 
shade. If monthly Roses are used the 
bed can be made a hardy plot. Crocus 
and Bluebells may then be used as a 
border. If annuals are used, get well- 
started plants as the seeds rot if sown 
where it is wet and shady. Few plants 
will bloom successfully where grass will 
not grow. 

Along the side of the house or garage, 
where the shade is deep and only the 
early sun reaches it, plant a wall of 
Ferns (Ostrich Plume and Wood Fern). 
These may be obtained, in the southern 
woods, for the gathering. Next plant 
Begonias, choosing them according to 
size, color, foliage. Argentia (white), 
and Evansiana (pink), are to be recom- 
mended. Set eighteen inches apart. 
Next put in the tuberous-rooted variety. 
They may be had in red, yellow, white, 
pink, and salmon, single or double. DO 
NOT put in until it is warm and the 
ground drained. Do not keep too wet 
when starting. 

Choice Begonias may be set in, in the 
pots they are in, but, as they grow so 
much freer in the earth, it is well to 
take slips off at planting-out time, and to 
put these in pots for next Winter’s 
blooms. 

In the Fall either give away the large 
plants or put in a box in a dimly lighted 
cellar where they can be kept damp. 


Mary WILLIAMS, (Colo.) 


FOR A BEDDING DESIGN 


In the June issue of FLOWER GROWER 
J. W. Cremeans of Illinois, asks for a 
good plant to use on the lawn to form 
letters. 

For a bedding design I would suggest 
Alternathera. It is a beautiful little 
foliage plant, comes in red and green, 
and yellow and green, and can be sheared 
in any shape or form desired. A great 
many of our fraternal orders and manu- 
facturing plants use it. While it is not 
very hardy, it will stand a light freeze. 
In the Fall you can take off cuttings and 
have a beautiful Christmas plant and 
also save enough for your designs next 
year. 

Mrs. GEORGE W. FISHER, (Tex.) 


PROPAGATING ORIENTAL POPPIES 


In reply to E. L. Dudgeon’s inquiry 
about propagation of Oriental Poppies: 

It is most easily done. Seeds are 
treated as any other seeds, and I have 
found them ready germinators. It is 
best to sow them thinly and leave them 
in the seed bed the first year. They 
cannot be depended upon to come true 
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from seed. Propagatio ivisi 
satisfactorily done ” the Pan viion is 
plants have ripened down. I beliey.. 

it can also be done in the Sprin rm 
growth starts but I find Fall att as 
time under California conditions best 
plants are dug and the roots cut 
four inches from the crown x Pout 
crown is large it can be divided b the 
ting into lengthwise sections each 
which has some crown and some . 
to it. Now the roots that have bee +~ 
off are cut into inch-and-a-half se 
making the upper cut square and th 
lower cut oblique. All roots to the si 
of a lead pencil can be used; and the 
little ones, too, will develop into pla 
but it will take longer to get a blooming 
plant from the small segments, Plat 
these cuttings in ordinary garden = 
being careful to place the square cyt 
end uppermost and the oblique end down 
ward, since top growth comes in the 
upper end of the root-cutting. T 
tions of large roots often form bloomin 
plants by the following early Summer, 


E. J. PFEIFFER, (Calif.) 


he see. 


RED-LEAVED BORDER PLANT 


Charles Lane, Jr., wants the name of 
a red-leaved border plant. He probably 
refers to the red Achyranthes, which is 
extensively used in this section as a 
border plant. The red leaves make 9 
beautiful showing. They are killed by 
frost, however, and must be taken y 
before the first frost and wintered in- 
doors. 

This plant can be readily multiplied in 
the Fall by cuttings, and they take root 
very easily. I have a number of these 
plants, and give them this treatment and 
they have proven very showy and satis- 
factory. 

ELIZABETH STRINGER, (N. J.) 


DRYING LUMBER FOR CABINET MAKING 


As an old furniture maker I would ad- 
vise Tom Metcalf, Calif., to cure his lum- 
ber as follows: 

In your climate you should have no 
trouble to cure in the open air to almost 
the finishing point before starting to 
manufacture. The object in curing is 
to avoid shrinking and checking in the 
finished article and to get a good surface 
to hold the glue. 

Pile your lumber in the open, say one 
foot off the ground with a foundation 
level and open to give good circulation 
of air. If lumber is 12 feet long use at 
least four main foundation stringers and 
lay on boards flat about 1 inch apart and 
place lath or edging of uniform thick- 
ness between each layer of lumber. Have 
these lath or edgings exactly over each 
other on each layer and cover the com- 
pleted pile with rough lumber raised at 
one end to shed water and protected from 
strong sunlight. Remove your lumber 
from the open air about one month be 
fore you want to use it and place it ina 
dry warm room (the attic is good) if in 
Summer, or furnace room if in Winter. 

To be sure your lumber is in proper 
condition cut a short piece crosswise 
from a board and use your nose to detect 
any odor of sour sap. If this odor 3s 
still present it is not dry enough and 
glue will be eaten up by the sap acid. 


C. W. VANDERVoORT, (Ont.) 


PROPAGATING ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Answering E. L. Dudgeon, Kansas: 
In July, after the plant is through 
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take spading fork and lift 


ra or off the roots below the crown, 
pan ging two inches of root on the plant. 
et each cf the roots into pieces two 
: long and plant each piece two 
: deep and about a foot apart, in 
the spot where you wish them to bloom. 
Set the old plant back in the ground and 
¢ will come up as usual. Within a short 
fies the growing plants from the root 
cuttings will make their appearance 
though all do not come up at the same 
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time;—some may not show signs of life 
until as much as a month or six weeks 
later. 

By this method of propagation one 
may be positive he is reproducing the ex- 
act variety and color from whch the 
roots have been cut, and it is just as 
easy to thus increase the expensive sorts. 

If you are at all doubtful about this 
procedure, do not divide but one plant as 
a trial. This is, however, the secret of 
the propagation of the more desirable 
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shades of the Oriental Poppy, and the 
plants raised from the root cuttings will 
bloom the following Spring. 


NEVA TAYLOR BRADSHAW, (Ariz.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS PANICULATA 


Answering B. F. Walker: 


This Spring I took up an old vine 
which had a heavy root system about 18 
inches long. I cut off several pieces 
about 1% inches in length, from the bot- 
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Something for Our Children 


saenennene. 





Tom and Ruth 


BY ESTHER HAAS 


ERE are two of the author’s Cats, 
Tom and Ruth. Tom is sitting on 
the porch behind the screen door, 
while Ruth is on the step. Following is 
a little life story as told by Tom to his 
son, Tommy. Ruth is Tommy’s mother. 

I was born in Allen, Kansas, in a box 
under the back porch. There were five 
of us besides our mother. Her name was 
Rosie. We were all very much afraid, 
although we should not have been, as 
our mistress was always kind and gentle 
with us. She would not allow anyone to 
disturb our home in any way. We grew 
up fast, as all healthy Cats will, but one 
day we all took sick and one by one they 
were all taken by death, all except my 
mother and myself. For some reason I 
survived the disease but my throat was 
never quite right, and although entirely 
well from the cat disease, sometimes I 
would open my mouth to mew but no 
sound would come. 

Well I remember when I was a young 
Kitten about half grown, I was out by 
the chicken yard, attempting to climb 
over the gate, when to my great fright 
I found I had become fast in the wires. 
There I was fast by my foot and I could 
not get loose. You know I was so very 
much afraid of all people at that time 
so when Mistress came out to see what 
was wrong, (she always came to see if 
anything was wrong with us if she heard 
us make a noise) there she found me 
caught in the fence. I was frantically 
trying to get away, but she very gently 
helped me down. Away I ran and hid 
under the henhouse. When we were very 
small Kittens before any of us were 


sick, we were all out under one of the 
chicken houses one day. Mistress came 
out to look for us, for she always loved 
her Cats and enjoyed petting them. She 
discovered us out under the house. She 
stooped down to look under the house. 
We were all lined up just under the edge 
of the house, but when we saw her we 
were so frightened we all said “smaa” 
at the same time. Mistress was so 
amused that she laughed outright, but 
we could not see anything funny about it. 

One day after I grew up, a new 
strange Cat came to our house and 
wanted to stay. Now I resented having 
her here very much and did all I could 
to drive her away. Try hard as I could, 
she was determined to remain. Finally 
I gave up trying and let her stay. She 
was a very nice Cat and enjoyed living 
here very much. 

After a while, there was a new family 
of Kittens and Ruth was one of those 
babies. She grew very fast and was a 
fine Cat. When the Kittens were old 
enough the Mama Cat and her Kittens 
were given to a family out in the country 
where they could have plenty to eat. 
Ruth succeeded in getting away and 
came back. Of course she was allowed 
to stay after that. How happy she was 
here with me. We had lots of fun play- 
ing together. We grew up and after a 
year or so we had our first family. We 
were so very happy when our babies 
were little, and now we look back to the 
time when we were young and gay. I 
am old now and soon I shall pass away, 
but you have your young life before you. 

Thus ends the story of Tom and Ruth. 














The Writer’s Cats,—Tom and Ruth 


Perennials 


ERENNIALS are plants that when 

once planted will come up each year, 
either from the seed or from roots or 
bulbs. They are the most satisfactory 
class of plants for the person who is 
busy with other things, and do not have 
the time for more delicate plants requir- 
ing lots of care. 

It is possible to have blooms from 
early Spring to late Fall by planting 
such bulbs as Snowdrops, Crocus, Tulips, 
Hyacinths and Narcissus for early 
blooming. Columbine, Carnations, 
Hardy Bluebell, Sweet William, Phlox, 
Delphinium, Coreopsis and a number of 
others bloom during the Summer, some 
such as Delphinium and Phlox blooming 
all through the Summer into the Fall. 
Hardy Asters, Golden Glow, Chrysanthe- 
mums, and Physostegia bloom during the 
Fall. Perennials are very showy when 
growing in beds around the house, as 
they increase in size and beauty each 
year. They are not very much care only 
to keep the weeds pulled out and the dirt 
loosened. Some water should be given 
during dry weather, but they seem to be 
able to withstand quite a lot of dry 
and hot weather after once started. 

Nearly all varieties of hardy Lilies do 
well in the Perennial garden. They are 
a very beautiful class of plants and when 
once planted will come up each year more 
beautiful than ever. They are hardy 
and do not require much care. 

Some Perennials do well planted in a 
shady place, but most of them do best in 
the sunshine. Bulbs as a rule do best 
when planted rather deep, placing sand 
in the hole and covering the bulb then 
covering with the dirt. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





Pussy Wants a Corner Game 


When I was a little girl one game that 
I always enjoyed playing was Pussy 
Wants a Corner. It is an old game and 
many of you know how to play it but 
just as a suggestion in case you have 
not played it for some time, I will men- 
tion it this month. 

A few children or many can play this 
game. Of course if there are very many 


- more corners will have to be found, or 


some may have to take turns playing. 

All children except one, who is Pussy, 
get in corners. Pussy remains in the 
center. She goes to each in turn and 
says, “Pussy wants a corner.” The child 
answers, “Go to next neighbor.” When 
Pussy passes on to the next one, the 
other Pussies quickly change places. 
Pussy must watch and try to get to one 
of the empty places before some one 
gets there. The child left without a 
corner becomes Pussy and the game con- 
tinues. If Pussy fails to get a corner, 
she must continue to be Pussy. 


EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 
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tom, and planted them. They are all 
growing nicely. 

I also took some slips of the vine 
where it had started young vines from 
the root, breaking them off as close to 
the root as possible in early Spring. 
These are in a shady place covered with 
glass and so far they appear to be 


growing. 
Mrs. J. W. OSTER, (Ia.) 


VELVET PLANT 


Answering a question about name of 
Velvet Plant: 

If Mrs. H. Brown, (Ont.,) will look in 
any good greenhouse catalogue she will 
find the Velvet Plant listed as Gynura 
Aurantiaca. 

Mrs. E. S. MILuLer, (Ark.) 


HARDINESS OF YUCCA 


Answer to W. V. Hopkins, (Ont.), and 
Edgar L. Craggs, (Sask.) : 

Yucca is hardy but hard to move. 
They do best in a well-drained sandy soil. 
A few rocks covered with leaves put in 
the rootbed make a good drain. 

They love, above all, a sunny location. 
As far east as Iowa, I have seen them 
planted in an open border, in beds, and 
between lots where they only received 
the afternoon sun. Here in Colorado 
they grow wild, and are usually found on 
the north slopes of non-timbered foot- 
hills. 

Yuccas are of too slow a growth to 
bother with the seed. Small plants of 
twelve needles are the best for trans- 
planting, unless you live where they 
grow. Move in the early Spring. Small 
plants should be left with the parent 
for two or more years. 

If fertilizer is used, use leaf mold and 
sheep manure. Mix in the Fall for 
spring use; moisten and cover to rot it 
well. 

Mary WILLIAMS, (Colo.) 


BLUE FLOWERS WITH LILIES 


Blue flowers to plant with Lilies; ques- 
tion by Mrs. R. G. Harper of Oklahoma: 

I would like to nominate three or four 
blue flowers to grow with the Lilies. 
My first nomination would be the Drop- 
more anchusa or Alkanit, which is a 
good blue and blooms in June to July, 
with a plant that is from three to five 
feet tall. 

Another plant that might be suitable 
and would certainly stand the climate 
(Okla.) is the cultivated Blue Sage, 
either Salvia azurea, S. farinacea, S. 
uliginosa, S. nemorosa, or S. patens. 
They would be about high enough and 
bloom from July to October. 

Another one that might be good and 
can stand dry climate is the False 
Indigo, Baptisia australis, which blooms 
from June to July and is blue-flowered, 
reaching a height of from two and a half 
to three feet. 

If Monkshood, Aconitum napellus, 
would grow there, it is also blue and 
reaches a height of four feet, blooming 
during June and July. Then too, Sea 
Holly would probably be very good, al- 
though the blue ones, Eryngium marit- 
mum, only grow to be about two feet 
high. It blooms from June to Sep- 
tember. 

The last one that I would nominate 
would be the blue Spirea, Caryopteris 
mastacanthus, which has a lavender-blue 
flower and blooms from September to 
October and reaches a height of three 
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or four feet. Perhaps this last one 
would be too late-flowered for the Lilies. 
I suppose that your correspondent will 
get as many answers as there are people 
because taste would vary quite widely on 
such a question as this. 


HuRON H. SMITH, (Wis.) 


ACONITUM (MONKSHOOD) 


Answer to Mrs. Don Porter, (Penna.), 
(May 1929, issue): 

The flower with foliage like the Del- 
phinium and flowers like the Lupin, ex- 
cept larger, is Aconitum (Monkshood). 
Close examination will show the Aconi- 
tum leaf has a slight gloss not present 
in the Delphinium leaf. I have a num- 
ber of Aconitum plants in my perennial 
border. They grow quite tall and with 
their dark blue flowers are very attrac- 
tive at a time when other flowers are 
searce in the border. I understand that 
there are some dwarf varieties, too, 
which bloom earlier in the season. Most 
seed catalogues caution against planting 
Aconitum in or near the vegetable gar- 
den, as its roots are poisonous. 


F. B., (Penna.) 


CARE OF GLOXINIA 


Answering the inquiry of Carrie 
Clark, Iowa, on the proper care of the 
Gloxinia: 

The Gloxinia is particular about the 
kind of soil it grows in. Give it a soil 
of one part loam, one part turfy matter, 
or leaf mold, and one part sharp sand; 
with a sprinkling of fine bone meal. The 
pots in which they are grown should be 
given the best drainage, and care should 
be taken in watering. Keep the soil 
evenly moist, but never allow it to be- 
come muddy, and in watering be careful 
not to get any water on the leaves. 


ELIZABETH STRINGER, (N. J.) 


NITRATE OF SODA ON DAHLIAS 


Answering a question which appeared 
about using Nitrate of Soda on Dahlias: 

You may get larger flowers by using 
Nitrate of Soda but you are likely to 
spoil the tubers. 

One tablespoonful put around the 
plant just before a rain is the way I 
have been told to use it, when plants are 
in bud and not before. 

I have always had success with a 
trowelful of sheep manure put on when 
the plants are in bud. Just before a rain 
is the best time to use it. 


Mrs. S. B. Gruss, (Penna.) 


ROOT GRAFTING GYPSOPHILA 


Answering T. B. Hershey, (Ohio) : 

The best time to root-graft Gypsophila 
is Winter. 

In the Fall, before the ground freezes, 
dig up your plant (I expect it is the new 
double-flowering Gypsophila, Bristol 
Fairy, or G. Ehrlii) without disturbing 
the roots and plant in a frost-free cold- 
frame. The middle of December take 
the plant in the house, about 50 degrees, 
and plant it in granulated peat. Gen- 
erally around the first week in February 
the new shoots are 1% to 2 inches long 
and this is the time to start grafting. 
Use shoots with two or more leaves as 
grafting stock. You have to use the 
roots from Gypsophila paniculata the 
single-flowering variety, cut in length 
from 1% to 2 inches; the thickness of 
this grafting root stock has to be at 
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least % inch in diameter. N 

new shoots of your plant (which val 

in granulated peat) about 1% ine 

2 inches long and graft this on the 
stalk from Gypsophila paniculata 
using veneer or slot crown grafi 4 
with No. 18 wall twine; put the plas 
2% inch pot, 1 part sand, 1 part . 
compost and granulated peat with’ te 
graft % inch above the soil, and bed the 
pot in sand with temperature of 50 de. 
grees and house temperature 65 de 

F. In the first 8 days keep your grafted 
plant in a closed glass case, givin 
couple of hours air in the daytime a 
shaded from hot sun. Water moderatel 
After this give more and more air a 
after two or three weeks you will see the 
result. Pick the loose (from 25-50%) 
out. Give from now on plenty of ait 
and keeping up the same temperature 
and leave the plant in the house till 
April. After this put your plant jp 
moderate warmth in light, air and gy 
till ready to plant outside. 


G. F. B., (IL) 


HARDY LILIES IN NOVA SCOTIA~ 
TROPICAL WATER LILIES 


Answering Mrs. S. H. Pe 
(N.S.): = 

I find Regal, Hansoni, and Henryi 
Lilies hardy. Auratum and Rubrum 
Lilies half hardy. Plant the latter ten 
inches deep, and in Winter put a heap 
of old straw, hay, or spruce boughs over 
them and they will come through all 
right. These Lilies (Auratum and 
Rubrum) are stem rooting so the great 
depth of planting will not hurt them, 
but put the top layer of soil under the 
bulbs for them to root in and mix well- 
rotted cow manure in the soil with which 
you cover them. The hardy Lilies should 
also be well-covered in Winter. 

The Chief Justice of N. S. grows beau- 
tiful Water Lilies on his estate near 
Annapolis. The ponds are emptied and 
the plants covered with straw. Fill w 
to the ground level with straw. 


A. M. Simons, (N. S.) 


REGAL LILY FROM SEED 


Answering Mrs. Duncan’s query con- 
cerning Regal Lily seedlings, am giving 
my experience for what you may think 
it worth. I have raised two crops from 
seed with comparatively little effort. 

I prepared a flat with equal parts fine 
sand and good garden loam sifted over 
an inch of any good drainage material. 
Sowed the seed gathered from my own 
Lilies in drills two inches apart. Cov- 
ered with glass and kept in a rather cool 
room in light, but not sun, this being 
done about December Ist. 

The seeds were very vigorous and 
germinated quickly and in a large per- 
centage. I kept the glass on until the 
young plants were about one inch high, 
gradually giving them full sun. 

In the Spring when the ground had 
warmed up, I planted them out in 4 
sunny well-drained location. I soon had 
little bulbs the size of a large pea which 
were set in drills two inches deep and 
about three inches apart. They were 
kept weeded and cultivated and at the 
end of the first season averaged between 
one-half and three-quarter inch in dia- 
meter. I mulched them and tucked them 
in for their winter sleep. ; 

The second season found them wide 
awake and ready for more work in theif 
same quarters, and at the end of this 
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the bulbs had increased 
second oe or one and one-half inches 
Ns diameter and were ready to be moved 
rmanent quarters. 
They yielded a fine crop of flowers the 
third season, having been planted at 
st six inches apart and nine inches 
Being stem rooters you will find 
od of them very ambitious and rais- 
ing quite a family of children. 
Perhaps this experience may help the 
jnquirer to solve some of her problems. 
M. H. Wurpack, (Mo.) 





ASPIDISTRA LURIDA 


In February (1928) issue, page 77, 
Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio) has the correct 
solution concerning the “Leafless Plant,” 
| wrote about, in October (1927) num- 
ber, page 466. P 

Now I’m ready to state it to be the 
blossom of the very leafy plant—Aspi- 
distra. It surely was a big puzzle to me 
and had I examined it growing intact, 
| might have seen instantly that it was 
part of the plant proper. But whoever 
would suspect Aspidistra to bear flowers? 

They certainly resemble Cancer-root 
more than anything else with the ex- 
ception of the two pea-green, leafy sepals 
beneath the deep violet corolla. I found 
this about it: Aspidistra is a small 
genus of the Lily order. (Liliaceae) ; 
native of the Himalayas, China and 
Japan. ; ; 

Aspidistra lurida is a favorite pot- 
plant, bearing large green or white- 
striped leaves on an underground stem, 
and small dark-purplish cup-shaped flow- 
ers close to the ground. 


RENA BAUvER, (Wisc.) _ 


BLUE FLOWERS TO PLANT WITH LILIES 


I would suggest Ageratum. I saw a 
five-pointed Texas star at our State Fair 
last Fall, about 25 feet across from tip 
to tip; the body part or inside was made 
of Acalphys, a plant containing all the 
Autumn colors, red, yellow and green, 
three feet high, with the blue Ageratum 
on the edge. It made a beautiful bed. 
The catalogues list the Ageratum as 6 
or 8 inches tall, but we have it two feet 
or more, standing up beautifully and cov- 
ered with blue fuzzy little flowers from 
June until frost; it stands the heat of 
Texas. 

Mrs. GEORGE W. FISHER, (Tex.) 





Hot Weather Advice 


During the summer months a large 
part of the American public suffer from 
the heat, many having heatstroke or 
sunstroke. To avoid such, it must be 
remembered that the chief aid to keep- 
ing cool is “taking it easy.” Even worry 
over the heat makes you hotter, says 
Dr. R. G. Williams, assistant U. S. sur- 
geon general. 

All heat producing fcods, such as 
meats, fried dishes, pastries, and sweets, 
should be avoided or eaten only spar- 
ingly. 

Dress lightly in loose, porous clothing, 
be careful of the general diet, avoid the 
direct rays of the sun as much as pos- 
sible, get plenty of rest, avoid unneces- 
Sary strenuous exercise during the heat 
of the day, and drink plenty of cool 
water, but not ice water. Ripe fruit, 
fresh vegetables, .salads, milk, and 
cereals, satisfy one’s appetite, yet add 
little to the heat of the body. 


Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 





Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12'2 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
eable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be ir by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 








ANOTHER IRIS BARGAIN—Morning Splendor, $2; 
Evadne, $2.50; Mildred Presby, $1.25; Mlle. Schwartz, 
50c; Silver Queen, $2; Madame Gaudichau, 50c; and 
White Knight, 50c; all these for $5 postpaid. Oregon 
quality roots. R. Cooley, Silverton, Oregon. 





SIX VARIETIES SIBERIAN IRIS, including Perry’s 

Blue 75c. Eight varieties Japanese Iris $1.00. Fifteen 

varieties German Iris $1.50. Eight varieties Day Lilies 

$1.00. Five varieties Oriental Poppies 75c. Prepaid. 

a pang Floral Garden, R. 1, Box 68, Vancouver, 
ash. 











Bulbs 





TWELVE GRAPE HYACINTHS or Italian Scillas 30c. 
Forty Delphiniums, or Columbines $1. Joe Smith, 
Olympia, Wash. 








Delphiniums 


WREXHAM — MOST FAMOUS DELPHINIUMS— 
200 seeds, 25c; strong plants, 30c, 3 for 75c. Paul 
Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS — Largest Delphinium 
farm in America—are heavy rooting, sturdy, expertly 
grown and selected for shipping. Our ar of pack- 
ing insures perfect delivery everywhere. eeds saved 
only from finest prepared specimens out of the many 
thousands in the fields. Originator of HOODACRES 
WHITES—large, double, vigorous, magnificent. Intro- 
ducer to this country and extensive grower of the 
Wrexham, ‘Hollyhock’’ strain. Now breeding many 
new colors and forms. Chas. F. Barber, Troutdale, 
Oregon. (Near Portland on Columbia River Highway). 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS, over 100 Se- 


lected Seeds from my choicest plants for $1. F. Dean, 
1423 Seventh Ave. W.. Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


Gladioli 


ASK FOR SPECIAL FALL LIST Bulbs and Bulblete 
listing Tobersun, Grand Guardian, Betty Nuthall, 
Mother Machree, Angel’s Dream, Early Phipps, and 
ze _— varieties. Erwin Schroeder Gardens, Betten- 
orf, Iowa. 























12 FINE IRISES $2.00—Including Lent A. William- 
son, Virginia Moore, Mother of Pearl, Juniata, After- 
glow, Marshmarigold, each one labeled. Cherokee 
Gardens, A. F. Heunisch, 1832 Ashland Ave., Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 


20 FINE IRIS $1.50—Wonderful bargain, includes 
many varieties. 25 Daffodils $1.00. Rexford’s Floral 
Gardens, Spartansburg, Pa. 











Lilies 





MADONNA LILIES—6 good bulbs, $1.10, doz. $2.15, 











Lily-of-the-Valley, 6 clumps $1.10 postpaid. Emma 
Wagner, East Rochester, New York. 

Peonies 
PEONIES—Grow them for pleasure or profit. Easily 


grown anywhere. Must be fall planted. Named varie- 
ties, red, white or pink, $3 dozen divisions, postpaid. 
$20 hundred (not prepaid). Order today. Frank 
Paynie, Shawnee, Kansas. 


PEONIES—Wholesale growers. Visit our sixty acre 
field in May. Send for list. Phil Lutz Peony Farms, 
Boonville, Ind. 


TREE PEONY, BANKSI—Large, double, flesh pink 
flowers, strong shrubs on own roots. Each $4.00, doz. 
$40.00. Large specimen plants, 10 years old, bloomed 
profusely 1929, $15.00 each. Cash. | Herbaceous 
catalog ready. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Pa. Box 115. 











CANADIAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY SHOW, in 
Barrie, Ontario (55 miles north of Toronto, fine paved 
road) August 21, 22. $2000 prizes, 34 beautiful 
trophies. Major Kendall, Secretary. 


PEONY BARGAINS — Solange, $2.00; Tourengelle, 


$1.50; Elwood Please, $1.00; The Moore, 65c. 
Strong 3 to 5 eye. True. Great bargain list. Post- 
age extra. Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio 





FALL BULBLET SPECIALS — Golden Frills 200, 
Geraldine Farrar 200, Mrs. P. W. Sisson 200, Min- 
uet 100, Pfitzer’s Triumph 100, Veilchenblau 100, 
Berty Snow 20, Dr. Moody 10, Col. Lindbergh 20, 
Mary Frey 10, Heavenly Blue 10, each item $1.00. 
Six different items $5.00. Other bargains in fall list, 
delivery at digging time. Scofield’s, 1850 E. Alder 
St., Portland, Oregon. 








Irises 





IRIS—S8 named varieties $1.00 one or two sets all 
different. List. L. Wright, 2906 Shirey Ave., 
Hamilton, Maryland. 


ALL KINDS. Bulbous Iris our specialty. Imperator 
10 cents. A dollar bulb of the wonderful Wedgewood 
with each five dollar order. List free. Wedgewood 
Gardens, Rex, Ore. 


LONG’S DOLLAR IRIS SALE. (4 Ambassadeur $1.) 
(5 Anna Farr $1.) (14 Aurea $1.) (5 Black Prince. 
Perry $1.) (3 Brandywine $1.) (7 Dream $1.) (16 
Iris King $1.) (20 Kochi $1.) (14 La Niege $1.) 
(9 Lent Williamson $1.) (4 Mother of Pearl $1.) 
20 Mrs. Newbronner $1.) (14 Oriflame $1.) 
rincess Beatrice $1.) (3 Prospero $1.) (14 White 
Knight $1.) Extra Special: Any 6 lots for $5. Any 
14 for $10. Alike or assorted. Terms cash with order. 
No less than dollar’s worth any variety at these prices. 
All prepaid in United States only. J. D. Long, Boul- 
der, Colorado. 


BULBOUS IRISES NOVELTIES. Choicest varieties 
Dutch, Spanish, English. Priced reasonably. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissus catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 
Snohomish, Wash. 


IRIS BARGAINS—Choose your own “collection” at 
reduced prices. For one dollar each—Canopus, Gold 
Imperial, Hermosa, Mildred Presby, Rajput, Mary Wil- 
liamson, Titan. For fifty cents each—Ambassadeur, 
Ann Page, Ballerine, Duke of York, Halo, Hermoine, 
Mons. O. Perthius, Solana, 8S. D. M. Gaudichau, The- 
cla, Ute, Chief, White Queen. For 25 cents each— 
B. Y. Morrison, Cecil Mintern, Cluny, Drake, Dream, 
Georgia, Isoline, Japanesque, Jacquisiana, Juniata, 
Lent A. Williamson, Mad. Cheri, Miranda, Paulina, 
Pocahontas, Prs. Beatrice, Queen Caterina, Shekinah, 
Tom Tit, White Knight. For 20 cents each—dArche- 
veque, Anne Leslie, Caprice, Caterina, Carmencita, 
Cavelier, Dr. Bernice, Iris King, Jean De Arc, Mithras, 
Perfection, Prosper, Laugier. Stock limited. J. M. 
Branson, 4141 Terrace St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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DOUBLE, SINGLE AND JAPANESE PEONIES— 
But where Quality counts. Peter S. Hurt, ‘“‘Box P,” 
Thorntown, Indiana. 


PEONIES—One-year clumps choice varieties, splendid 
root system. Full of life. Write for Price list. Cor- 
dell Gardens, Macomb, Il. 


PEONIES, WHOLE PLANTS or extra large divisions. 
One each, Avalanche, Eugene Bigot, Edulis superba, 
Victor Hugo (worth $3.50) for One each 
white, pink and red, labeled to name or color $1.00. 
Postpaid to Fifth Zone. Beyond 10c. Catalogue of 65 
sorts. Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 


PEONIES—Special for planting or resale. 35 white, 
35 pink, 30 red for $15.00—200 for $25.00. Send 
for list of over 100 varieties. Stanley C. Rosefield, 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 


PEONIES, WHOLESALE ONLY—Send for list. Ches- 
ter H. Moon, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


TWO HUNDRED WORLD’S BEST PEONIES, in- 
cluding Alice Harding and many rare Japs and Singles. 
Large, healthy Kentucky grown roots at reasonable 
prices. Send for: List. Fairlawn Floral Farm, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 























Tulips 





AMERICAN GROWN DARWIN, BREEDER, and May 
flowering Tuiips in several sizes. Write for free list. 
Perrin, 768 Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 








Miscellaneous 





PEONIES, IRIS AND PERENNIALS for fall plant- 
ing. Write for descriptive price list. McMullen’s 
Floral Gardens, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


NARCISSUS BULBS early Von Sion, single 60, mixe? 
50 cents dozen. Edith Weaver, Bentonville, Ind. 


BULBS, Narcissus, Tulips, Lilies and Anemone. Wal- 
ter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R. 4. 


NARCISSUS BULBS: King Alfreds, 10 for $2.50; 
Spring Glory, 10 for $1.50; Victoria, Sir Watkins, 
Emperor, Golden Spur, Ornatus. Special prices in 
quantities. Mixed double Von Sion and Ornatus for 
naturalizing, $20.00 per bushel of 35 Ibs. i oe 
Williams, Ridge, Md. 














AMBASSADEUR, Bluett Camelot, Cecil Minturn, 
Grapta Harpalion, Lent Williamson, Magnifica Rajput, 
Queen Caterina, Sindjkhat, Virginia Moore,—two dol- 
lars. Grand View Iris Garden, Dubuque, Iowa. 





NATIVE PLANTS—Dodecatheon Meadia, Polemonium 
reptans, $1.00; Phlox divaricata, $1.25 per dozen, 
prepaid. Many others for rockery and border. Write. 
Merrill, Big Rock, Illinois. 





25 HIGHLY RATED MODERN IRISES, two dollars. 
Surplus choice collection. Grandview Iris Garden, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


IRIS BARGAINS—Santa Barbara, Alliquippa, $2.00 











OUR NEW IRIS, CORONATION—Tall, large, bright,. 
pure yellow, is making big hit everywhere; five dollars. 
Strong Peony plants, Mrs. Brand, Myrtle Gentry, fifty 
dollars. Let us make an estimate on your Peony want 
list. Irving Moore Nurseries, Monmouth, IIl. 








each. ‘Tenebrae, $1.00: Great bargain list. Fairy 
Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio. SUL. BO— Tuten. Lilies, Nercleone, 80c a dos. irises. 
12 CHOICE IRIS, $1.25—Ship till Oct. Ojibway ee oe a Se 
Iris Gardens, R. R. 1, Buchanan, Mich. R. 1, Lewistown, Pa. 7 

: : WOULD LIKE TO SELL all or any part of my % 
ae — beled. ist .$1-00, pow | acre of Peonies and % acre of Gladioli. Are newer 


Independence, Iowa. 


JAPANESE IRIS—Six different strikingly colored va- 
rieties $1.25 prepaid. $2.50 dozen. R. . Jones, 
Peru, Indiana. 





varieties. J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, O. 


POET’S NARCISSUS—Large, white, orange cup. Two 
to four on stem. 15, $1.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $5.00. 
Mrs. Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


PRACTICAL VASES WELL RECEIVED 


The Vases have proven exceptionally attractive 
as Subscription Rewards but many readers have 
ordered them on a cash basis as they are now 
privileged to do according to the offer. Order a 
pair so that you can see just what they are like, 
as you will want more of them when flowers begin 
to bloom freely. 


LIBRARIES AND THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine ought to be in every public 
library, because it contains the best collection of 
well-balanced and really worthwhile literature that 
there is availeble in magazine form. Those hav- 
ing influence with librarians or library boards, 
eannot do better missionary work than to say 8 
word for THE FLOWER GROWER and get it adopted. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD HELP 


Those who grow flowers as a business are 
boosters for THE FLOWER GRoweER, and they should 
not forget to say a good word for the magazine 
in their catalogue or price list; not only because 
this is doing a real missionary work and intro- 
ducing a meritorious publication, but because of 
the fact that their customers will be greatly 
benefited. This magazine does great missionary 
work for commercial growers and the growers 
should reciprocate. 


DISTRIBUTE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


Those who believe in doing missionary work, 
and who believe in THe FLOweR GROWER and its 
mission, should keep some of the yellow sub- 
scriptions coupons on hand and use as occasion 
offers. One of these at the right time may be 
the means of securing a permanent reader and 
thus bettering his outlook on life in a very im- 
portant way. 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


When names are sent in for samples, they 
should have complete addresses. Not only do I 
send samples but accompany same with a cir- 
cular letter in a sealed envelope, thus backing 
up the good efforts of my friends. Sample copies 
bring a large proportion of permanent sub- 
scribers. 


THE INDEX INDISPENSABLB 


Save your copies of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
get the index at the end of the year. Those who 
have a file for 1928 can secure the index for 
10c in stamps or coin. Indexes for any other 
year also available at the same price. 


NO PREMIUMS WITH THE FLOWER GROWER 


Don’t fail to note that the subscription rewards 
are not premiums, but just what the name in- 
dicates, rewards to present readers for the secur- 
ing of new subscriptions. No premium is offered 
with THe FLower Grower at regular subscription 
price. 


VASES, ETC., AT CASH PRICES 


Many readers have wanted the vases, pruning 
ehears, etc., and asked for cash prices, so please 
note that these items can be had postage prepaid 
as advertised in the display columns. 


JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 


Those who want a bit of color to brighten the 
shaded or dull side of a room, can do no better 
than secure the Japanese screens, which have 
erroneously been called calendars because of a 
small calendar pad attached to them. This pad 
can be removed and a bright-colored card or 
photograph substituted, and a wall decoration 
thus secured which can be used most anywhere. 
The 1929 screens are different than those before, 
and the largest one especially, is decidedly artistic. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Probably no investment in horticultural books 
is equal to Bailey’s .at the advertised price ;—see 
advertisement in the display columns. It answers 
almost any question which is likely to come up in 
horticultural work. 


SAY WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 


When readers answer advertisements from this 
magazine, they should tell the advertiser where it 
was seen. It helps the advertiser and incidentally 
helps this magazine. 


TELL YOUR NEWSDEALER 


See that your newsdealer carries THE FLOWER 
Grower if he is located in a section where home- 
owners are interested in improving their sur- 
roundings. THE FLOWER GROWER has a wonder- 
fully substantial sale under the right conditions. 


KIND WORDS 


Every day I get letters from readers telling 
about their great satisfaction with the magazine, 
not only that it gives them great quantities of 
floral or horticultural] information, but incidentally 
inspiration toward better living and a better out- 
look on life. They also tell me about the satis- 
factory results obtained from Gladiolus bulbs from 
this office. Altogether these letters give me much 
satisfaction, Secause thus I know that THs 


Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 


FLoweR Grower is performing a really useful 
mission and that the materials which we send out 
are more than satisfactory. 


MADISON COOPER 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES -- BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 
fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. 
Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 
Send for Catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Remington - Dept. A ‘ 
20 LOVELY IRISES 
All different with = $2.00) 


one rare French $1.50 var. 


5 GORGEOUS PEONIES 
All different, with $2.00 


one $2.50 var. js . 
One or Both Collections P. P. Prepaid 


Peony & Iris Exchange, Van Wert, O. 


Indiana 




















Oregon Grown Gladiolus 
If your name is not on our mailing list, drop 
us a postal and receive our new list when is- 
sued. Worth-while Glads at reasonable prices. 
L. E. WEEKS 


Route 8, Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 








Private Collection for Sale 


I am forced to dispose of my small but ex- 
cellent collection of Iris and Peonies. A _ bar- 
gain for someone. 


DR. D. R. MILLER 


Bird Island Minnesota 









Tee OUR PEONIES AND iris 

$2.00—20 IRISE 00 

All different, including 

one beautiful rare French 
variety labeled. 

Value $1.50. 

Collection Value at least 

$8.50. 


Catalog on request. 
C. F. WASSENBERG - Van WERT, 0, 








The finest blue perennial. Tall, 6 to 9 ft, won. 
derful spikes of the most exquisite shades of bing Dur. 
ple, lavender, many blended with shades of pink, | 
growing the VANDERBILT hybrids which I have fom 
to be as good as there is to be had. 

Also Toole’s White which are just as good 85 the 
blue except they are white. Fine, strong, healthy plants 
and a nice, clean color. 


Send for circular. I have many repeat customers alj 


over the country. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer E. Gove 


Burlington, Vermont Box 45 














Learnto bea- 





NN BScAre ARCHITECT 
ay AS: Home—By Mail 


\ Big fees; pleasant healthful 
‘ le» work; a dignified, uncrowded 
U veal A profession offering remark- 
= ableopportunities. Immedi- 
@ ate income possible, many 
students more an pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details. 



















AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL! 
Combined with National Schoo! 
of Landscape Design 


22 Plymeath Bhig., Des Moimes, lowa 








Holland’s 
Finest 





’ 
\ Growers 
5G )«6=— Stupendous 
All Bulbs Guaranteed—First Size 
DARWINS $ 
BREEDERS " 
Separately packed and labeled. Including the 
famous Louis XIV. “The cream of our Hol- 
land nurseries.”” Mailed FREE beautiful 10 
actual colors and bloom, with complete cul- 
tural directions. 
A purchaser of Tulips may take ad- : 
Min. Dutch Hyacinths, doz. 75c; 100 $5.00 
100 first size Gladiolus for $2.50 
Selected Dahlias 15c each 
Our New York office removed to our 
distributing station at Lake Como, N. J. 
HOLLAND BULB COMPANY > 


AT A SAVING OF 50% 
10 COTTAGE 
page folder illustrating all our Dutch Bulbs in 
vantage of our marvelous offer of— 
Glads and Dahlias for early Spring Delivery 
Dept. O Lake Como, N. J. 











Green-glazed Egyptian 


At Last — Practical Vases 








OR many years I showed flowers, 
All sorts of vases were used and 
none satisfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


The ideal vase is one that has reason- 
able water capacity and a broad base 
so as to have stability when holding tall 
flowers. 


Y THE merest accident I came across my ideal 

vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to readers of THE FLows 
GROWER. 


There are two sizes and styles of vases, one 
six inches in height, and one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed vase 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 
larger vase is also of dark-green but with a lighter 
figure in an Egyptian design. 


Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, 0 that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is nothing 
loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of 
and compare them with anything that you have hereto 
fore used. 

I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 
of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 


I am offering ONE of the larger vase 
for the same service. 


OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, pester 
prepaid, one of the larger vases. Likewise a remittans 
of 34c will bring to you one of the smallor vases, alt 
postage prepaid. 


I recommend these vases to everyone. 
MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 


———, 
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We use 200 acres of the richest soil to be found in the entire upper Miss- 
isippi Valley on which to grow Peonies, rotating from year to year so as 
to always have new,.clean soil in which to grow our roots. This season 
we have 50 acres of this land into Peonies. We have had a wonderful 
growing season, cool weather with just a sufficient rainfall. Our growing 
fields of Peonies look superb, and we anticipate as fine a crop of roots as 
we have ever grown. These roots we now offer to our customers with 
confidence that they will give the utmost satisfaction. 


“THE BRAND DIVISION” 


We believe the final success of the root in your garden depends almost entirely 
upon the quality and the size of the root we send you to plant. 

It has become our settled policy to send out roots of only the finest quality and 
of a size which we have standardized as a BRAND DIVISION, a large division 
carrying from 3 to 5 eyes with a large, well balanced root system. 


FIFTY ACRES OF PEONIES 


We have fifty acres of Peonies from which to choose. These roots will be han- 
dled by expert Peony men and women of long experience. 


PLANT BRAND PEONIES 


We have spent over 30 years improving the Peony and many of the world’s 
finest varieties were produced by us. No planting is complete without some of 
our productions. Such varieties as Martha Bulloch, Henry Avery, Phoebe Cary, 
Richard Carvel, Judge Berry, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Victory Chateau Thierry, Mrs. 
John M. Kleitsch, Myrtle Gentry, Longfellow, and many others of our creations 
will be grown through the centuries to come, and as long as men and women 


love flowers. 
OUR NEW PEONY MANUAL 


Our new Peony Manual came from the press late in 1928. This is a book of 64 pages printed on the best of paper in nice 
clear type and beautifully illustrated. It is a complete treatise on the Peony, going fully into its history, the care of the 
Peony, together with complete descriptions of most of the choice varieties. This book is not offered for sale, but we send a 
copy free to all our customers who send us an order for stock from our catalog amounting to $5.00 or more. 


OUR CATALOG FOR 1929 


Our general catalog of Peonies, Iris, Bulbs and Shrubs is now ready. Write for it. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


Box 32 | Faribault, Minnesota 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
eard substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A pair of these calendars, postage prepald, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


<#~ JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepaid, for the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


<THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 

For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores stil! sel] them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
eomparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
soription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


<THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULB8—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 


offer is good for “Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 

hese bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 


The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 


120 bulbs elther ‘“‘Foch’’ or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00. 
20-IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
£0-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of elther the mixed collection or ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch” for a NEW six 
Menthe’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


a, 


Now Irises 


The Combination Iris Offer, which is the same as j 
was last season and the same as it is likely to be fot 
some time to come, has proved to be wonderfully be 
isfactory and successful. This offer is open at all 
times, but it must be remembered that Irises ar 
shipped only during July, August and September. : 


For Northern climates, similar to New York and 
elsewhere in the same general latitude, no flower in 
my judgment, compares with the Iris for all aroung 
good quality. It is not only perfectly hardy anywhere 
almost, but it is very early, has ornamental foliage 
and a rather long blooming period. These make jt 
one of the most desirable plants for the home garden, 


Tell your friends who are not already readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER about the following 








IRIS OFFER 


Twenty or more Iris plants (prepaid) and twelve 
months’ subscription for $3.00. 


There will be at least twenty plants and at least ten 
different varieties in this collection, all high-grade and 
rugged varieties which have done well in the Editor's 
garden without special care or attention. 


Do not forget that Irises are only shipped during July, 


August and 
September, the best planting months. 











N. B. No Bulbs or Irises shipped to Canada 





Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thousands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 


Please note that there Is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at th 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per yew, 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium wit 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the followin 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 


Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, ar 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world 

You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink» 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. 

In ordering, please state whether you want ‘Foch’ or mixed. 














NOTE:—The combination offers above, either Bulbs o 
Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months Subscription for $1 | 

This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 


On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 
676 





price to any part of the United States. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 





The 20 bulbs and four months’ offers are the same 


} 


—————,9 
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its marking, 4 
We Have It. 


SS=PIANT LABEL GOOD? 


s rvious to moisture, must retain 
It must - 7 must not girdle the Plant—— 


Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CoO. 
2180 East 76th St. 


- Cleveland, Ohio 


Holland Bulbs 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Madonna Lilies, etc., etc. 
offered in large assortment by 
J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. van Deursen, Sassenhelm, Holland 


Catalogue free on demand. All above bulbs of- 
fered free New York cars, duty paid. 











BARGAINS IN TULIPS 


We are discontinuing our retail mail order bulb 
business and have over one million Tulip bulbs 
(160 varieties) to offer at greatly reduced 
prices for this Fall. Send for complete list, 
ready July ist. 


THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. 


Portland - Oregon 





~~ 





postpaid for $5.50. 


$10.00. 





TRIS BARGAINS 


ion No. 1 — Ambassadeur, Ann Page, 
ag nn Ballerine, Cluny, Georgia, Lady 
Byng Leverrier, Mme. q 
Pare de Neuilly, Queen Caterina, Raffet and 
Seminole. One strong rhizome of each sent 


Cheri, Mlle. Schwartz, 


Collection No. 2—Amber, Aphrodite, Asia, Ann 
Page Conquistador, Mary Gibson and Romola. 
~4 strong rhizome of each sent postpaid for 


Send for complete price list now ready. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No.3, Box 428 


Seattle, Wash. 











RS 





oe * 
Delphinitums 
“Unexcelled here or abroad, developed 
by years of drastic selection from re- 
nowned European stock, mostly Wrex- 
ham. Fresh mixed seed $1.00 a pkt.; 
named varieties $1.50; mixed named va- 
rieties $2.00; Baby Seedlings $5.00 for 
two dozen. Send for descriptive folder.” 
Our 1929 Seed Is Now Ready 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380 - - Portland, Oregon 








10 HARDY CACTI 


All hardy to zero, some to 20 
below. Pink, yellow, rose, 
orange, white flowers. 3 
pincushion, 2 prickly-pear, 2 
bush, 3 tree. 1 each, no 2 
alike, $2.50, postpaid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - - Texas 




















eled with names. 


Collection ‘‘B”’ 
$1.60 


Alcazar 

Caterina 

Edouard Michel 
Georgia 

La Neige 

L. A. Williamson 
Mother of Pearl 


Opera 

Pallida Dalmatica 
Prosper Laugier 
Sherwin Wright 


Collection ‘‘E’’ 
$5.25 


Canopus 

Imperator 

Leverrier 

Lord Lamborn 
Ochracea (Sunset) 


Cash with order. 


Overlook Road 


IRISES 


Best standard and rare sorts. 
collections unequalled in quality and 
price. Each covers full range of glo- 
rious colors. Every variety in these col- 
lections is one of the world’s best. 


PREPAID. 


Collection ‘‘D” 
$3.25 


Ambassadeur 
Argynnis 
Ballerine 
Chalice 

Dreain 
Kashmir White 
Lord of June 
Mile. Schwartz 
Mme. Gaudichau 
Steepway 
Zwanenburg 


Collection ‘‘F” 
$9.00 


Asia 

Dominion 
Gold Imperial 
Mary Gibson 
Mildred Presby 


Rialgar Morning Splendor 

Susan Bliss Peau Rouge 

Zada Princess Beatrice 
Qllections “B’’, “D’’, and ‘‘E” contain most of the 
World’s best and most popular Irises. Every Variety in 
Collection ‘‘F’’ is the very best in existence of its color. 
The four Collections contain the cream of the Iris world 
except for a few of the newest high priced novelties. 


Free catalogue. 
Immediate delivery. 


J. C. NICHOLLS 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Balanced 


Lab- 


SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 





Pruning 
Shears 





Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for varioue 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
the home owner who wants to keep his prem- 
ises tidy and ‘‘ship-shape.”’ 

The’ half-page advertisement in this issue 
tells about the shears as subscription rewards 
and also tells how they may be had at a cash 
price, delivered postage prepaid. 








Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here is your chance to make a BIG 
display for very little money! 


For $3.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $5.00 or more. 

For $5.00 you may have 12 Iris 
worth $8.00 or more, all differ- 
ent and correctly labeled, sent 
prepaid. 

100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent express col- 
lect; 1000 for $45.00. 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them at 
very attractive prices in lots of 6 or 
more of a kind: 

Albert Victor, Archeveque, B. Y. Mor- 
rison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, Crusader, 
D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her Maj- 
esty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Khar- 
put, La Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Cho- 
baut, Palaurea, Princess Beatrice, Queen 
Caterina, Seminole, Sherbert, Sindjkhat, 
Steepway, Tamer, W. F. Christman, Zua, 
Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, Snow 
Queen. 

Do your bit to make this a better and 
more beautiful world for those who 
come after us. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street - Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Baileys Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


_, The three volume edition at $25.00 contains all the mate- 
jal in the original six volume edition, of which thousands of 
ets were sold at $40.00. 


The best investment in horticultural literature. No library 
romplete without it. 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 


for List. 











Bruno ae 
; Glowing Embers 


|_ J.D. LONG 


eee ee 3.50 
Total value at reasonable prices $18.00 


Special price for Collection, $1 


NGS, Rare IRIS Collection 


One strong division each: 
sadblinsaieaiccoes $1.50 


Odaroloc 
Ophir Gold 
Santa Barbara 


0.00 prepaid. 
Boulder, Colorado 


satisfaction. 








MISSION PEONIES & IRISES 


Our Peonies are among the best in the country and 
we take special pride to ship only healthy plants, cut 
from specimens that have the sturdiest stalks. Ask 


If you want Irises, think of us. 


We carry a full line of fall bulbs as Tulips, Hy- 
acinths, Daffodils, Madonna Lilies, etc. 


All proceeds from our sales go to the Missions. 
Favor the cause with your order. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 


Meet us at the Gladiolus Show at Springfield, Ili. 


They will give 


Techny, Ill. 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 


BLEEDING HEART (or Dieletra) from Gardenside is the 


fine old-fashioned kind—vigorous, clean, 
young plants that will give fine, arching 
sprays of pink and white blooms the first 
season. Beautiful for massing under trees, 
and may be suitably planted with Camas- 
sia, Spanish Iris, and Mertensia. Fall is the 
best time for planting. 

Special AUGUST OFFER to Flower 
Grower readers: 

3 Strong Plants, $1.00, postpaid. 


So much interest was shown in our 
SPECIAL PLANTING COMBINATION 
offered last month, that we are extending 

it for August orders. 

10 Camassia 

10 Spanish Iris $3 

5 Mertensia Virginica postpaid 
TROUT LILIES (Erythronium) 

The California variety, ranging 

through every shade of pink, yellow, 

and white. Perfectly hardy here, and 

pleasing to every grower. 20 for $1, 

postpaid ; 100 for $5; 1000 for $35. 


NOW READY! Our catalog of unusual bulbs, etc., 
for fall planting, will be sent on request. A long 
list of native American plants from all parts of the 
country is included. 





All for 








Shelbu wats Vt. 





A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
Wichert, IIl. 








We are growing a nice stock of Los Angeles, Souvenir, 
Flaming Sword, Myrtle and many other fine sorts. 








“SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS’’ 


Write for our special discount list before placing your 
Spring order. We can save you at least 20% on any- 
thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 


A. @. BRITSCH, Prop. 


1220 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 











LONG'S 


Super - Giants 
Mixed Colors 


Very large. Light 
medium and deep vel- 
vety colors that you 
may never have seen in 
Pansies. Some blos- 
soms ruffled like a 
Spencer Sweet Pea, 
prepaid, packet (200 
seeds), 25c; 5 pkts., 

Wholesale 
: Y% oz., $2.70; 
$5.00; oz., 


J. D. LONG 


Boulder, Colo. 











Choice and Rare Irises 
at Exceptional Prices 


¥ 4 


Connoisseurs will reeogpin Se 


the excellenee of the follow” 
ing varieties and the 
prices quoted. Most of 
have never before been gol 
at these prices, which 
LOWER THAN MY" CAT 
LOGUE PRICES and 
only on orders received th 
month and next in direst 
sponse to this ad. THIS¢ 
FERING SHOULD BE 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
COMMERCIAL GROWER 
AS IT CONTAINS } 
RARE VARIETIES AT LOW PRICES and affords 4 
opportunity to build up a high class collection. This} 
the month to plant them. 
MORNING SPLENDOR: Has received several medals 
as the finest American Iris introduced to date. A 
gorgeous red toned variety. Exquisitely fragrant. 
$2.75 each; 3 for $7 
AMBER: One of the finest new yellows. 
$3.50 each; 3 for 99 
SUSAN BLISS: The finest Orchid Pink. I paid $18.50 
per root for my original stock of this variety. 
$1.75 each; 3 for 4, 
CANOPUS: A richly colored Dominion seedling. 
$1.50 each; 3 for 3.15 
FRIEDA MOHR: A gigantic pink toned variety with _ 
locust fragrance. 
KING KARL: The most orchid-like of all Iris. Peach 
colored and peppered all over brownish red. Frilled 
petals. $2.75 each; 3 for 7 
LADY BYNG: An exquisite soft ageratum violet. This . 
variety sold in 1923 at $50 per root. 90c each; 3 for 
MARY GIBSON: A tall, lovely soft bronzy blend. 
$2.00 each; 3 for 
TAJ MAHAL: A fine, pure snow white. $2.25 ea.; 3 for 
STANLEY H. WHITE: Tall, rich buttercup yellow. 
$1.75 each; 3 for 450 
AMBASSADEUR: The world’s most popular Iris, pur- 
plish bronze and reddish violet blend. 
MME. GAUDICHAU: The finest, largest, richest pur- 
ple. Fragrant. 


COLLECTION NO. 1 


20 PLANTS in 10 extra choice varie- 
ties of Bearded Iris, all distinctive and 
different from each other, all properly 
labeled, my selection, plants that would 
cost 50c to $1.50 . ress. if selected 


One of the Modern Bearded Iris 


COLLECTION NO. 2 4 


Assorted, choice Bearded Iris, my 
tion, without labels. 
ANTS FOR $4. 
50 PLANTS FOR $6. 
100 PLANTS FOR $10. 


COLLECTION NO. 4 
Dwarf Iris 


separately. 20 PLA 


COLLECTION NO. 3 


> Siberian Iris 
Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Iris. ey are easy to 
grow anywhere, in the garden or by the 
waterside and are fine for naturalizing. 
a. flowering and exquisite for cut 


10 ‘EMPEROR (the finest purple) 

10 SNOW QUEEN (the finest white) 

10 of another choice variety, my se- 
lection IRIS, in 


Total soeceon ALL 
pa ota 30 plants, all properly labeled, ELED, FOR $5 


JAPANESE IRIS connect 
I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beaut 
gathered together fron all sources during the past 20 y 
Some are as large as x dinner plate. They come in all cow 
singles, doubles, selfs, striped and mottled effects. 
25 PLANTS, MY SELECTION, WITHOUT LABELS, 965 
FREE 64-page IRIS CATALOGUE WILL BE 
CHEERFULLY SENT ON REQUEST 


ROBERT WAYMAN . 
Bayside, Long Island, 


each 2 Sy yg jewel. They b 
just after the croc 

20 PLANTS, in “4 CHOICE VARIE 
TIE S, MY SELECTION $5. 


COLLECTION NO. & 
Early Iris Collection 


CE VAR ; 
PROPERLY 


Box N 





$9 each; 3 for 20, ) 


75c ea.; 3 for 1 5 


$1.25 each; 3 for 3.00 


Especially adapted to the Rock Garde 


I will furnish 25 EARLY BLOOMING | 
CHOICE V. os : 





